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STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Under section 708 (e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, the 
Attorney General is directed to review the administration of that act. 
This review is for the purpose of determining any factors which may 
tend to eliminate competition, create or strengthen monopolies, injure 
small business, or otherwise promote undue concentration of economic 
power in the course of administration of the act. 

The Defense Production Act Amendments of 1955 require the 
Attorney General to report under section 708 (e) of the act at least 
once every 3 months, and to include in these reports a statement on 
the continuing review, required of the Attorney General under the 
1955 amendments, of the voluntary agreements approved under 
section 708 of the act. 

Previous quarterly reports have been made available as committee 
prints, as follows: 

February 28, 1956 (reports dated November 9, 1955; February 
9, 1956 Tax Amortization Certificates in the Petroleum Industry; 
February 20, 1956); 

August 10, 1956 (reports dated May 9, 1956; August 9, 1956, 
Tax Amortization Certificates in the Nitrogen Industry) ; 

December 6, 1956 (report dated November 9, 1956, Govern- 
ment Sponsored Industrial Research) ; 

February 13, 1957 (report dated February 9, 1957, Stockpiling) ; 

May 20, 1957 (report dated May 9, 1957, the Titanium Metal 
Industry) ; 

August 28, 1957 (report dated August 9, 1957, the Nickel 
Industry and the Foreign Petroleum Supply Agreement) ; 

November 19, 1957 (report dated November 8, 1957, Expan- 
sion of Tungsten Supply) ; 

February 19, 1958 (report dated February 10, 1958, Expansion 
of Machine Tool Industry) ; 

The Attorney General’s report dated May 9, 1958, contains the 
results of a study of the newsprint industry, which supplements 
previous reports prepared at my request by the Department of 
Commerce and issued as committee prints on February 14 and 
December 13, 1956. The report dated May 9, 1958, also contains 
a review of recent activities of the voluntary agreements approved by 
the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization and the Attorney 
General under section 708 of the Defense Production Act. 

This report is of interest to the committee and the Senate, and to 
the public. 

J. W. Fuuisricut, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL PURSUANT TO SEC- 
TION 708 (ce) OF THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950, 
AS AMENDED 


May 9, 1958. 
To the President of the United States of America and the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled: 
I have the honor to submit a report in compliance with section 
708 (e) of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended. That 
provision directs the Attorney General to make— 


* * * surveys for the purpose of determining any factors 
which may tend to eliminate competition, create or strengthen 
monopolies, injure small business, or otherwise promote un- 
due concentration of economic power in the course of the 
administration of this Act. Such surveys, and the reports 
hereafter required, shall include studies of the voluntary 
agreements and programs authorized by this section. The 
Attorney General shall submit to the Congress and the 
President within ninety days after the approval of this Act, 
and at least once every three months, reports setting forth 
the results of such surveys and including such recommenda- 
tions as he may deem desirable. 


In compliance with this direction, this reports in two parts, (1) a 
study of the competitive factors affecting realization of the Defense 
Production Act objectives in newsprint productive capacity and 
supply; and (2) the current status of outstanding voluntary agree- 
ments and programs which are under continuous review by this 
Department under section 708 (b) and (e) of the Defense Production 


Act. 
PART 1. THE NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY 
1. INTRODUCTION 


The level of newsprint productive capacity available to supply this 
country’s newspapers is a vital part of the defense of our Republic. 
The free flow of ideas, information and criticism, essential to the 
democratic process in cold or hot war, is largely dependent upon the 
existence of a widely owned, diversified, active and independent press, 
representing all groups and reaching all citizens. The adequacy of 
newsprint supply and the reasonableness of its price has a direct 
bearing upon the effectiveness of the press as an instrument for wide 
dissemination of information and thought. The press requires a 
supply of newsprint daily renewed from stores constantly replenished 
by the producing industry. In all, newsprint presents an unusual 
combining of agriculture and industry. Forests managed on scientific 
principles are carefully harvested and moved to highly organized mills 
which produce a constent flow of paper to the presses of the Nation. 
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2 THE NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY 


In brief, this report summarizes the results of a survey of the com- 
petitive factors affecting realization of the Defense Production Act 
objectives in newsprint productive capacity and supply. The United 
States is incomparably the world’s largest newsprint consumer. 
Almost three-quarters of its supply is imported from Canada. It is 
produced for the most part by integrated companies whose sites of 
operation are largely determined by the accessibility of water, power, 
and pulpwood on the tremendous scale required for economic opera- 
tion. Consumption is 95 percent by newspapers whose demand for 
tonnage fluctuates with population and business trends. 

The producing industry is partly owned and partly located on both 
sides of the Canadian-United States border. Yet, company groups 
operate as a unit without regard to the jurisdictions in which their 
parts are organized. A network of cooperating associations welds 
the industry into a common interest. group, superbly self-informed, 
which presents a united front to the public and to the Governments 
concerned. 

The industry is of serious concern to both Canada and the United 
States: to Canada because it develops a major natural resource and 
is & prime source of national and local income and employment; and 
to the United States because it is vital to the existence of our press. 
Accordingly, governmental action in both countries has played a 
considerable part in shaping the industry. However, so elusive is 
the situs of the corporate control and policymaking of many units of 
the industry that neither nation is wholly able to act effectively 
regarding their activities. 

Apparent manifestations of competitive inadequacy persist. Uni- 
form pricing, reinforced by a zone price system, has existed for many 
years, and recently adapted itself to the intrusion of the newly devel- 
oped southern mills. Long-term contracts eliminate a large share of 
competition, provide a tie between the prices of various producers, 
and, in their end use restrictions may hinder competition. Each of 
these items taken singly raises substantial doubt of the competitive 
functioning of the industry which cannot be resolved with the in- 
vestigative tools at hand. Taken together with detailed associative 
activities of the industry giving ample opportunity for collusion, that 
doubt is reinforced. The industry vigorously denies collusion, but 
with equal vigor denies access to the records which might dispel the 
floubt. 

II. Newsprint—Sovurce, TECHNOLOGY, AND USE 


This section outlines the flow of newsprint from its forest source 
through its manufacture is highly specialized industrial plants to its 
use in newspaper publishing. 


A. SOURCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Newsprint is one of many kinds of paper. Paper and paper products 
appear in various grades, textures, and types for printing purposes and 
as container, building, or wrapping material. Newsprint is a stand- 
ardized grade of paper specially developed for newspaper requirements. 
Specifications today call for a thin, white paper, opaque enough to 
print both sides, strong enough to use on high-speed rotary presses, 
stiff enough to meet the needs of the newspaper reader, and cheap 
enough for the requirements of mass publishing. 
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The history of paper production reaches back over 2,000 years to 
obscure Chinese origins. The art traveled progressively westward to 
Europe during the Middle Ages. Raw materials were any plant 
fibers that could be soaked to pulp and hand pressed into sheets. 
Later, both linen and cotton rags were a principal source. 

Modern papermaking hinged on 2 advances of the last 150 years. 
First was the development of papermaking machinery, beginning with 
Robert’s single-sheet machine in 1798, speeded by the Fourdriniers, 
machine for continuous production of paper rolls. Second was the 
adaptation of pulpwood as a vast source of raw materials. 

Today’s newsprint manufacturing process commences with the 
seedlings in the tree farm. Years of scientific forest management to 
maintain a sustained yield culminate in selective harvest with modern 
logging equipment. The logs are sent by truck, rail, rafts, or barge 
to the mill storage pond or stockpile. At the mill, some logs, stripped 
of bark by a powerful water jet or mechanical strippers, go immediately 
to grinders for mechanical pulping. Others, cut into small chips, are 
fed into digesters for chemical reduction. The ground and chemical 
ag are then combined and passed through beaters for conditioning. 

he conditioned pulp, in almost liquid form, is then fed to the modern 
Fourdrinier machines. These multifunction machines, up to a city 
block long, interweave the fibres in the liquid pulp into an endless 
sheet of reasonably uniform thickness, which is dried, processed and 
rolled. The finished newsprint emerges in a continuous sheet, up to 
25 feet wide and moving at 2,202 feet a minute, which is cut to the 
widths and roll size specified by the publishers. 

Four physical factors determine economic location of a newsprint 
plant: an available supply of pulping fibers, bulk transportation 
facilities for raw material to the mill and finished products from it, 
cheap and abundant power, and vast quantities of water. 

Water needs are striking. While processes may vary somewhat, 
a ton of paper may use up to 150,000 gallons of water in its manu- 
facture. The Department of Agriculture estimates: 


Domestic pulp and paper mills use as much water as the 
12 largest cities of the United States taken together and their 
standard of purity, like those of the cities, are extremely high.' 


Power requirements are no less striking in limiting plant sites.2 A 
Department of Commerce estimate indicates that a typical newsprint 
mill will require 1,200 to 1,300 kilowatt-hours per ton of pulp pro- 
duced. Industry sources indicate that, on the average, a ton of news- 
print paper will require 1,600 kilowatt-hours of electricity. The vast 
power requirements for a large installation are indicated in a Great 
Northern Paper Co. prospectus: 


The power required to operate the Millinocket and East 
Millinocket mills is furnished by six power stations owned 
and operated by the company. These power stations are 
backed up by reservoirs on the West Branch of the Penobscot 


! Senate Select Committee on Small Business, Newsprint for Tomorrow, 8. Rept. No. 1404, 82d Cong. 
2d sess., p. 211 (1952). 

2 The Department of Agriculture has stated: ‘‘Dependence upon waterpower is particularly important 
in the manufacture of newsprint. Production of ground woodpulp requires from 60 to 100 horsepower per 
ton of pulp for the grinding process. Such large power requirements, plus the need for large amounts of 
pure water for processing, limits the number of feasible locations for newsprint mills.”” Ibid. 


25778 —58——_2 
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River * * * These plants have a rated capacity (in direct 
power and hydroelectric production) of 134,700 horsepower.’ 


Bulk transport at low cost is also a prime requisite. Water, neces- 
sary as an element in the manufacturing process and as the usual 
source of the immense driving power required, is also a customary 
means of transportation. The traditional log drive down the river 
typifies water transport of the raw material. Ocean and lake shipping 
afford the cheapest means of transportation for the finished product. 
Rail and truck transport, though more expensive, also handle a vast 
tonnage of newsprint. Pipelines and tankers move some pulp as an 
intermediate step in the manufacturing process. 

The scale of a modern newsprint plant’s operations requires tre- 
mendous quantities of pulp. Until recently, spruce and similar soft- 
woods native to northern climates were regarded as the only practi- 
cable sources of newsprint pulp.* Mechanical pulpers operated almost 
exclusively on spruce or fir. However, there has been a continuous 
search for new fibers economically feasible for mill use, and recent 
adaptations of basic processes to other types of wood, notably the 
hardwoods and southern pine, represent a singificant advance in 
newsprint technology. 

These advances have altered the geography of newsprint manufac- 
ture. Traditionally, that industry had located near the softwood 
forests in northern Maine, northern New York, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Washington, and Oregon in the United States; and British Columbia, 
Ontario, and Quebec in Canada. These new developments permitted 
the use of southern pine and native hardwoods. New mills have 
been established in the South, and existing mills of northern Maine 
now draw from local hardwood forests. 

Both new and old sources of fiber can also be more efficiently 
utilized with newly developed techniques. The older mechanical 

rocesses yield more pulp per cord than chemical methods. The 
fatter, however, can use chips, slabs and other waste formerly dis- 
carded, and can now produce nearly pure cellulose for specialized 
paper uses, and for rayon, cellophane, and plastics. Combinations 
of mechanical and chemical processes utilize formerly useless woods, 
and extend greatly the quantity of paper that can be made from 
forests long available. 

A further extension of supply is inherent in the adaptation of 
southern woods for pulp. Their rate of growth is 3 to 4 times as 
rapid as northern forest development. Current research holds the 
promise that waste fibers, such as bagasse and straw, from which 
coarse paper and paperboard are now made, may be used in news- 
print manufacture. 

Despite future possibilities, newsprint requirements of today are 
met from pulpwood. The management and utilization of existing 
forests are therefore of direct importance to this need.® 

3 Great Northern Paper Co., prospectus 10 (July 1954). 
4U. 8. Department of Commerce, Second Progress Report to the House Committee on the Judiciary, 


Study of Newsprint Expansion—Pt. II: Newsprint Production from Hardwoods, 83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 67 
(committee print, 1954). 

5 Forest conservation continues to be a matter of national concern discussed in the Congress and the 
press. See vol. 104, Congressional Record, pp. 5704-5705 (daily edition, April 15, 1958) for material con- 
ag | the a forest resources of Minnesota and legislation to carry out recommendations of the 

J. 8. Forest Service. 
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Of supply sources for newsprint, the Canadian forests have furnished 
by far the greatest volume of pulp.® The belt of Canadian forest, 
600 to 1,200 miles wide, covers about 825,000 square miles, according 
to estimates of the Canadian Federal Forestry Branch. It stretches 
almost unbroken from the Atlantic to the Pacific, curving northward 
above the middle prairies and again southward to cover most of 
British Columbia. Abundant supplies of water and hydroelectric 
power are provided by the lakes and rivers of this vast area. 

Unlike the forests of the United States where pulpwood comes 
principally from private lands, about 90 percent of Canada’s forest 
area is under public ownership—chiefly Provincial Crown land, and, 
to a smaller extent, Dominion Forest Reserve.’ Publicly owned 
forests are leased under carefully planned programs. These manage- 
ment plans, approved and supervised by Provincial governments, 
provide for proper use and renewal of the forests. 

The massive requirements of this industry can be graphically sum- 
marized in a recipe for newsprint recently appearing in a trade pub- 
lication. Each of the more than 9 million tons of newsprint produced 
by North American producers required, on the average, 120 tons of 
water, 1,600 kilowatt-hours of electricity, a half ton of coal, a heavy 
sprinkling of chemicals,’ and 2,355 pounds of wood. To maintain a 
modern newsprint plant in permanent operation, wood supply requires 
1 million acres of forest land farmed along modern principles.® 


B. USE 


Consideration of factors affecting the flow of newsprint in adequate 
supply is incomplete without reference to the general pattern of its 
use. First, by far the largest share of world production is consumed 
in the United States. Of a total of over 15 million tons of newsprint 
produced in 1957, the United States used about 7 million tons, or 
nearly half. Transportation costs of this bulk product effectively 
limit the principal supply source for the United States market to this 
hemisphere. Other factors in newsprint production have in the past 
favored Canadian supply development. 

Almost alone among the paper products, the total United States 
newsprint requirement has been increasingly supplied from Canada 
over the past half century. Domestic production currently supplies 
about 27 percent of the total, with perhaps some small portion of that 
derived from Canadian pulp. The remainder is almost entirely sup- 
plied from Canadian mills.'° The comparative figures for 1956 are 
useful: United States newspaper requirements, 6,899,020 tons; Cana- 
dian imports, 5,229,748 tons. With this degree of United States reli- 
ance upon Canadian supply has gone a heavy United States invest- 
ment in Canadian suppliers." 

Another aspect of this product’s use is significant. Newsprint is 
almost exclusively adapted for use of the newspaper publishing indus- 


6 Canadian pulp has been devoted primarily to newsprint production, while United States pulp is mainly 
used for other paper products. 

7 Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, From Watershed to Watermark, p. 9 (1955). 

8 Sulfur is perhaps the most important. 

§ Newsprint Facts, vol. 2, No. 1, January 1958, p. 2. 

10 Europe’s exports, mostly from Finland, are usually 3 to 5 percent of United States supply, currently 
about 2 percent. Other world market prices are higher than in the United States, and transportation is 
costly. Hearings before the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
p. 18, 28 44958). Our survey confirms that Scandinavian associations are not interested in supplying the 
United States at present prices. 

il See infra, p. 11. 
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try. About 95 percent of the total product goes to that use, with 
about 2 percent for the many small weeklies, and the remaining 93 
percent going to daily and Sunday papers. 

© acquire an informed basis for considering publishers’ supply 
problems, an independent study of that aspect was included in the 
overall inquiry upon which this report is based. Using a rough 
sampling technique, some 56 newspaper publishers were interviewed in 
relation to current operations. The group represented about 15.5 
percent of all newspaper requirements for newsprint, and included a 
wide range of papers selected for location, size, and type. 

These interviews reveal that supply problems are not currently 
pressing, with all newspapers reporting easy availability of their news- 
print requirement. Surprisingly, the factor of high current cost 
appeared to bear more heavily on the larger papers. There are wide 
variations among the publishers in the share of total costs devoted to 
newsprint. The small newspapers, purchasing from jobbers, pay a 
higher price per ton than the large publishers who can buy direct 
from producers. Even so, the percentage of total cost represented 
by the price paid for newsprint is much higher for the larger papers,’ 
as illustrated by the following table: 


Newsprint percentage of 1956 cost 


Newsprint consumption classifications: 


IRIE CNRS Cr ee ea S 39. 3 
Pear cO Se pee Os. ed be eke pas v$nceean eed 
pr: eee i Bl eo) won BRA 
RIS i 2s Se a a 5 thee 


On the other hand, comparison of increases in newsprint costs and 
other major costs factors is shown in the following table: 


Percentage increases in costs during past 2 years 











| | 
Newsprint consumption classifications | Newsprint Labor Adminis- Other 
| tration | 
50,000 tons and over___- ; nina ees 10.6 10.7 10.6 18.7 
10,000 to 49,999 tons___.---- sino ae parcceeggieeies ali 5.0 6.6 7.8 | 2.7 
1,000 to 9,909 tons_............-.--..- ee eae tsae 9.8 8.9 13.1 17.3 
den oe toms. Sse. si 225.5. i RE oiN 7.4 9.5 9.3 | 7.8 





The table suggests that other cost increases may be as significant 
as those attributed to newsprint. This would appear to be borne 
out, in general, by the history of the newsprint price. Over the last 
20 years, the contract market price has risen consistently from $50 
per ton in 1938 to $135 at present.’® The individual “wepecopiie may 
find a price rise temporarily harrowing," especially to the extent that 
such added cost cannot be passed on to advertisers without serious 
effect. The latter, considering the greater costs of competitive types 

2 This disparity is mitigated in the cases of publishers owning substantial interests in newsprint pro- 
ducers. Because of Canadian tax regulations it is unlikely that such newspapers obtain preferential prices 
from affiliated producers. Nevertheless, they are able to offset their dividends against the higher costs. 
For example, the New York Times recently published an annual report indicating that over one-half of its 
total net income was derived from Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., in which it owns 42 percent of the voting 
stock. The New York Times, April 23, 1958, p. C-49, col. 1. 

3 The price history of newsprint is summarized in appendix table 12. 


1t Newsprint Study, hearings before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 85th 
Cong., Ist sess. (1958). 
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of advertising, have not abandoned newspaper advertising as a means 
of selling their products, notwithstanding price increases.” 

Shortages, however, can produce direct and serious effect on news- 
print use. There have been chronic shortages recurring over the 
postwar period, up to 1957. Unavailability of contract market- 
priced newsprint has forced publishers at times to seek additional 
tonnage on spot purchases outside regular contracts. Spot market 
prices in such circumstances have been double or treble normal 
market price,!* adding seriously to the publisher’s costs. 

Our survey discloses that the consumption of newsprint was almost 
the same for 1956 and 1957. Interestingly enough, the novelty 
impact of television, which, to an extent leveled off the rising demand, 
has not persisted,’ and continued growth of newspapers and news- 
paper advertising is anticipated. In point of fact, the volume of 
consumption actually depends upon two principal factors: (1) the 
amount of circulation, which seems to vary with adult population 
trends, and (2) the number of lines of advertising, which depends 
primarily on general economic activity." Hence, wholly fortuitous 
circumstances which cannot be controlled by the publisher-consumer 
determine how much newsprint will be required. 


Ill. Tue Propuctine INpustry 


The daily movement of whole forests through complex machines 
to produce the steady flow of newsprint is efficiently accomplished by 
an industry located and owned on both sides of the Canadian-United 
States border. This section outlines the structure of that industry, 
with reference both to the individual production units, and to the 
trade association and corporate family relationships which tie those 
units together. 


A. GEOGRAPHY OF NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


Consideration of industry performance must take account of the 
basic geographical patterns into which it fits, and the factors which 
have shaped and changed those patterns. 


1. Shifts in production—United States and Canada 


To place the geography of newsprint production in its relevant 
context, note must be taken of the place of newsprint in the family of 
paper products. Both Canada and the United States have substantial 
forest industries, producing vast quantities of lumber, pulp, paper, 
paperboard and related materials. In pulp and paper of all types, 
the United States production is by far the larger of the 2—about 31.2 
million tons in 1955 as against Canada’s 10.3 million tons. Yet the 
emphasis of Canada’s production has been on newsprint. It formed 
in 1955 over 60 percent of its pulp and paper total, while United 
States domestic newsprint production was less than 5 percent of its 
paper tonnage total.’ 

1 The Forestry Study Group, Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic P: ts, 
Canadian Forest Industries, pp. 103-105 (1957). 0 SE Fe Pe 
16 The president of St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., on April 10, 1956, in a press release stated that United States 
publishers spent at least $20,000,000 in excess of regular contract prices in purchasing 400,000 tons on the spot 
market, which he charged created a black market. 
e. The a for the Canadian Forest Industries, supra, note 15, at p. 105; Newsprint Study, supra, note 
, at p. 73. 
18 The Outlook for the Canadian Forest Industries, supra, note 15, at pp. 103-105; the New York Times, 


April 23, 1958, p. C-49, col. 1. 
i® The Outlook for the Canadian Forest Industries, supra note 15 at 97. 
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Most significant to the present form of the newsprint industry 
have been its geographical shifts during the last half century. First 
it shifted from a center of gravity in the United States to one in 
Canada; more recently, there has been a trend back to the United 
States. In 1913, United States producers supplied about 1,305,000 
tons, some 85 percent of the total domestic newsprint requirements. 
Thirteen years later, that percentage had dropped to 47 percent, and 
for the first time imports from Canada were in excess of domestic 
production. This trend continued until in 1949 the domestic produc- 
tion share was only 16 percent. Current monthly figures indicate that 
about 27 percent of domestic newsprint is being su lied from domestic 
production.” However, this overall decline in United States news- 
print self-sufficiency is not matched by a decline in the absolute amount 
of domestic production. Over this period, United States production 
increased from 1,305,000 tons in 1913, to 1,826,000 tons in 1957. 


2. Factors affecting regional shifts 


The increasing share of newsprint production in Canada from 
1913 to date may be attributable to several factors. Canada had 
available a bountiful and cheap supply of softwood, power, water and 
transportation facilities. The removal of the tariff on Canadian news- 
print enabled Canadian mills to compete on an equal footing with 
United States mills in newsprint production. Moreover, local laws 
barring pulpwood export favored Canadian location of the mills.*' 

The United States purchases about 80 percent of Canada’s newsprint 
production. These purchases totaled approximately $679 million 
in 1957.” Many of the largest companies, either directly or indirectly, 
own mills in each country. There are often close ties short of owner- 
ship among producers on both sides of the border. In considering 
newsprint, the economics of production and distribution and the 
legal and other relationships among the companies in both countries 
make it important for many purposes to treat the North American 
Continent as a unity. 

Within that area, however, individual market regions have risen, 
largely as a result of freight rates. In 1957, for example, the rail 
freight of newsprint from Three Rivers, Quebec, to New York City, 
a distance of 475 miles, was $17.40 per ton, or almost 13 percent of the 
delivered price.“ The high proportion of total price represented 
by the freight of this bulky commodity * has tended to limit mills 
to regional markets. The southern mills sell the great bulk of their 
production in the South and Southwest. The western mills in Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia, chiefly serve the Pacific coast. 
Mills in Maine concentrate their sales in the eastern part of the United 
States. For example, in 1951, the western producers—chiefly Crown 
Zellerbach and Powell River—sold more than 93 percent of their 
newsprint production in the western region; 6 percent of the newsprint 
purchased in that region came from Eastern North America.” In 


20 Newsprint Association of Canada, Monthly Newsprint Report, p. 3 (January 1958). 

21 See, infra, p. 47. 

22 See appendix table 18. 7 p . 

2% Newsprint Information Committee, Newsprint Facts, vol. 1, No. 3 (September 1957). 

% The total freight bill in 1956 of the Canadian newsprint industry amounted to about $145 million, of 
which 72 percent was for the finished product (ibid.). This represented approximately 12 percent of the 
dollar value received for all Canadian newsprint shipments in that year. 

25 The Newsprint Situation in the Western Region of North America, Report by Stanford Research 
Institute to the California Newspaper Publishing Association, at pp. 12-13 (1952). ‘‘Western region’ 
means the 11 Western States of the United States, British Columbia, Alberta, Alaska, and Hawaii. The 
last 4 areas consumed only 7 preent of the newsprint purchased in the entire western region in 1951. Ibid. 
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1957, only some 2.5 percent of the total tonnage available in the 
western region was produced by mills outside that region.” 

The importance of freight rates to markets is highlighted by the 
plea made in 1957 by the eastern Canadian newsprint producers to 
the Canadian railroads.” The producers urged a reduction in freight 
rates so that they could maintain their Gama in the United States 
in the face of competition from new southern mills. The Eastern 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Traffic Conference, in a report referring to 
the chtuanendlaaer growth” of the southern newsprint industry, 
pointed out that formerly the south and southwest areas of the 
United States had been an important market for the eastern Canadian 
producers. Now, however, they were “all but excluded so far as rail 
movement is concerned.” The eastern Canadian producers were 
most concerned that the southern mills would expand into their other 
marketing areas.” 

Within the regions generally outlined by transportation factors, the 
industry has naturally tended to group itself geographically around 
raw materials sources. As noted above, the extraordinary power and 
water requirements dictate practical limitations on site choice.” A 
map of the industry, caspecidt 19, shows the outlines of the industry 
regional groupings. 

The substantial capital and resources required to build and operate 
a newsprint mill tend to stabilize this regional pattern. A modern 
mill producing 500 tons daily (172,500 tons per year) requires a total 
investment of about $50 million and 2 years to design, build and 
install. The cost per daily ton of new production capacity is reported 
to be over three times as much today as it was before World War II. 


B. INDUSTRY STRUCTURE 


Against this geographical background, the industry structure may 
be briefly sketched. 


1. The North American industry 


The location and capacity of newsprint mills in Canada and the 
United States in 1951 and 1958 are listed in appendix table 1. This 
shows 39 mills in Canada in 1958 with a capacity of approximately 
7.2 million tons and 14 mills in the United States with capacity of 
about 2.1 million. Most of the Canadian mills sell a large proportion 
of their production in the United States, but almost none of the domes- 
tic production is exported to Canada. 


26 Questionnaire Results and Report on Newsprint Supply and Demand in the Western Region, Powel, 
River Sales Co., Ltd., June 1957, table II. The nonregional sales entering the area were from Abitibli 
Minnesota, and Ontario, Great Lakes, Southland, and Coosa River. 

27 Letter dated April 17, 1957, from Eastern Canadian Pulp and Paper Conference to Canadian National 
Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

28 Undated 1957 report of the Eastern Canadian Pulp and Paper Traffic Conference, supplied to my 
staff during this investigation. It states in part: 

“If the southern industry continues at its present rate of progression, as is indicated most emphatically 
by all authoritative sources, where is this additional tonnage to be marketed? The answer is obvious. 

“Under rates presently available to the southern producers they can reach into a number of the choice 
markets in official territory presently served by the Canadian group. This transportation advantage is 
clearly borne out in the exhibits to which these preface remarks apply. 

“There is no idle dreaming in assessing the potential threat of southern encroachment of the official terri- 
tory market. 

‘“‘What can the eastern Canadian newsprint producers do to protect their position in official territory 
and discourage the further expansion programs of the southern newsprint mills? With the aid of the 
Canadian and official territory railroads a great deal can be done toward maintaining and perhaps improving 
the position of the eastern Canadian group providing the Canadian manufacturers can move their newsprint 
on rates comparable with their competitors.’”’ 

29 See supra, pp. 3-4. 

30 Newsprint Facts, supra, note 23: The Newsprint Situation in the Western Region of North America, 
upra, note 25, at pp. 72-73. 
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Eleven companies have 73.5 percent of all the newsprint capacity in 
North America. Their individual percentages of this capacity, as 
broken down by location of mills in the United States and in Canada, 
are shown in the following table. 






































1958 1951 
1942 1! 1943! | 1942 and 
Company | United} Can- 1943 | 
United | Can- |Total| United; Can- |Total) States} ada total 
States | ada States | ada 
| 

International Paper_____-- ae 1.9 | OS) Wet fc What be Babe cons 12.9 12.9 
oie Senne Miewaiealiis wags 9.5 Leb wece nae 10.8 | 10.8 seal 10.5 10.5 
Camectideted.. . .5-.-..o52..- aia EE 9.1 OS ike. ci 58d. 10.7 | 10.7 |- cam 10.4 10.4 

Se Sn iw 23.3 | GO FEEL. Sus E7.t Bek pte Reka : 
Great Northern__.._________- 9 ...4 6.2 Re. 2os 5.6 6B t5ecciiis 5.8 
Crown-Zellerbach__.._.___.__- a2 2.8) 5.5 ee Ts Oe bed dees 4.0 
Powell River_.____-- ; SUG YR Gioncocces ae Se 4.6 4.6 
Sn 5.2 5.2 |. nd 6.7 G7 bX. acs 6.9 6.9 
Kimberly-Clark 3___________- 2.1 | 2.7) 48 1.6 3.3} 4.9 |. 3.9 3.9 
Se Rawremee. o.oo lk. 7 O24 1A. 4.8 | 4.8). ‘ 3.3 3.3 
Greet BehOs...ii..2..1..-.--- suenhe 3.3 | 3.3 L et mt came 2.2 | 2.2 
oe Seek ki 16.3 | 57.2 | 73.5 10.1 60.1 | 70.2 9.8 54.7 64.5 











1 Comparable company data are not available for same year for each country, but totals for capacity in 
those 2 years are about the same. 


2 Includes Mersey Paper. 
3 Includes Spruce Falis and Coosa River. 


Source: Appendixes 3 and 4. 


Four of the most important newsprint companies produce in both 
countries, either directly or through subsidiary companies. Inter- 
national Paper Co.’s Canadian subsidiary, Canadian International 
Paper Co., has 12.6 percent of the Canadian newsprint capacity. 
Combined capacity in both countries represents 11.7 percent of the 
North American total. Crown Zellerbach, with Crown Zellerbach 
Canada, Ltd., and Elk Falls Co., Ltd., in Canada, and plants at 
West Linn, Oreg., and Port Angeles, Wash., has a combined capacity 
of 516,000 tons, or 5.5 percent of the North American total. A hold- 
ing company, the Bowater Corporation of North America, Ltd., 
controlling 2 companies in Canada and 1 in Tennessee, accounts for 
about 8.3 percent of the total continental capacity. Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., manages Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co. in Ontario and Coosa 
River Newsprint Co. in Alabama, producing over 4 percent of the 
capacity of both countries. 
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2. The Canadian industry 


The principal Canadian producers and their percentages of Canadian 
newsprint capacity are as follows: *! 





Percent of 
1958 

Tons Canadian 

newsprint 

capacity 
Canedién International Paper Oe . no aii sbi che di bc dcctsscnndeceessesies 910, 448 12.6 
DE POU POE Cli BAG: oo ninnionintn dpa thet etnabaeatbametl 886, 596 12.3 
Consolidated Paper Corp., NoMa Re tls oe et de 851, 004 11.8 
Oe SOU Bon od rgd ahicininmdiccisiaddvbeeettrnbadiabennin 500, 000 6.9 
Ree ea ae ee Sn eed halemnaabbaeeeadaatnamatl 485, 000 6.7 
gt Ly i ee eee Ree SSS Ae ess oe epee ee 465, 500 6.4 
eh RAGS CNG, BR 2c intdinkass dente saline bhi news ethataeenh 406, 804 5.6 
Sp OER: OS, Bad «date ececdccdcddaaceswhndubibbttnaapctaltubngacaade 376, 900 5.2 
emek Tees, Tee Cn Fa picisieninns Smigaiparintigney pliedanednpeiphlipigins 310, 000 4.3 
Ouverio-Biinnentte Pan & Paget O08 oon ccnscncscccccusesnqecenpoeses 279, 500 3.9 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & aap NTs Sahin a ids ena ddddobsdbin 265, 000 3.7 
Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd. (including I  sadeceictinctsttedeicidnaainin 265, 000 3.7 
Spruce Falls Power & Papek O6., LAG. on. cnc ndcccnt iotduwetebudugsdgaeaded 254, 000 3.5 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., Ltd...........-...----.-..-...----- 250, 000 3.5 
GUDRUN 2 nS P cccncscccceccccnncnsscnvubadladsniaeet beni henenae 6, 505, 752 90.1 
AR COG 56 in ccttindccnvawindstinctiiniiddinacttiiaiahaiiaetiiimdelitnl 723, 874 9.9 
TNR Stic cat alee kcudicacnedhwinewanhssdbanadesneouiehiahbeeaeete 7, 229, 626 100.0 


Source: Appendix 1. 


Besides the basic share of Canadian ownership, the largest interest 
is held by United States investors. It is estimated that about 36 
percent of the Canadian newsprint capacity is operated by Canadian 
companies owned or substantially controlled in the United States.” 
Although differing estimates have been advanced,® it is certain that 
newsprint companies of mixed United States-Canadian ownership 
operating on both sides of the border constitute a substantial factor 
in the industry. The Canadian capacity of the following companies 
which are owned chiefly by United States interests is about 29 percent 
of the total Canadian capacity: International, Kimberly-Clark, 
Crown Zellerbach, Minnesota-Ontario, and Ontario. 

Canadian companies controlled by British owners account for an 
estimated 14 percent of the Canadian supply.** The Bowaters organ- 
ization alone controls some 6.4 percent of Canadian capacity. British 
interests may also control Arial Canadien Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., 
and Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co.* The extent to which 
these and other companies may be owned by British interests cannot 
be definitely determined in the absence of information from the 
companies. 

There has always been speculation as to the extent of publisher 
ownership of the newsprint mills. One estimate is that over a million 
tons of Canadian capacity is wholly or partly owned by United States 

31 See also appendix 3. 

32 Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreigr Commerce, House of Representatives News- 
print Study, 85th Cong. Ist sess., 19 (1958). The Newsprint Situation in the Western Region of North 
America, supra, note 25, at p. 19. See also statement of P. M. Fox, ee of the St. Lawrence Corp., 


in which he estimated the United States ownership as 30 percent. St. Lawrence Corp., annual meeting 
April 10, 1957, p. 8, cited in appendix 18. 

8 According to the Gorden Commission, 55 percent of the total capital employed by the entire pulp and 
paper industry in 1955 was owned by non-Canadians and the percentage has increased. Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economie Prospects 384 (1957). See also Report of the Special Study Mission to Canada, 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 85th Cong., 2d sess., May 5, 1958. 

3% Statement of P. M. Fox, supra, note 32. 

% Kellogg, Newsprint Paper in North America, p. 76 (1948). 
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and British newspaper publishers.** Well-known United States pub- 
lishers owning substantial interests in Canadian mills include the 
New York Times, the Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), and the 
Chicago Tribune. 

8. United States producers 


With its 1958 capacity of some 2,175,000 tons of newsprint, the 
United States is the second largest producer in the world.” Its 11 
newsprint companies represent a striking decline from the mid—1920’s, 
when some 38 companies shared only about 1.7 million tons. Many 
of the other companies, however, shifted to production of other grades 
of paper with the gradual concentration of Canadian paper firms on 
newsprint production. Thus, in 1926, a total of 9.8 million tons of 
paper and paperboard were produced in the United States, compared 
to 30.7 million tons in 1957. However, the last 9 years have seen a 
significant increase in United States newsprint capacity from 16 to 25 
percent of our domestic requirements. 

The following table lists the United States producers in the order of 
their 1958 domestic productive capacity: 














| 
Short tons | Percentage 
Cares Deeeens 2 Or Ce oe nck. noi nec cecsceue Oe 574, 000 | 27.6 
Ia IR EE sl oa enn ee a etn ao nakeet 310, 000 14.9 
RCL, Sas5 a UU a A es gn Sete 251, 940 12.1 
I ch a ee a Re 230, 000 11.1 
Ce ee INUIT GAD, Coe on. <0 tn incennacoWnbunsbucwsessubeubboeuce 190, 000 9.1 
I TE GIO iis ielhaidin sok Lap cis tna ne ge Bw aea shee eEReS 180, 000 8.7 
St. Croix Paper Co-...........-- osha 130, 000 6.3 
Publishers’ Paper Co___...--.__--- 115, 000 5.5 
West Tacoma Newsprint Co- 65, 000 3.1 
Inland Empire Paper Co_- saeetaeee 22, 170 1.1 
GID FOE Coss 8 a on os oes einen ac atieecetee sages. ces 10, 000 .5 
IR SES ete ew Lt Sl i ab cote ene 2, 078, 110 100.0 











These companies are located in the Northeast, the Northwert, and 
in the South.” The first of the recently established southern com- 
panies were organized by newspaper publishers. Later, established 
newsprint companies entered this area. 

In the State of Maine are Great Northern and St. Croix. The 
former, dating back to 1899, claims no connections with newspaper 
publishers or Canadian companies. Its production of paper is almost 
solely devoted to newsprint. Timber holdings of some 2,162,000 acres 
in 1956 now have a pulp potential substantially more than previous 
estimates because of the company’s successful utilization of hardwood 
timber. St. Croix, founded in 1904, also apparently has no affiliations 
with newspaper publishers or Canadian newsprint interests. It does 
have timber leases in New Brunswick as well as its own lands in Maine. 
However, the company purchases the largest share of its pulpwood 
from independent landowners and operators. 

The only New York producer is the St. Lawrence Paper Corp., 
owned by Knight Newspapers, Inc., since 1951. A minor factor in 
the industry, it owns or leases almost no timberlands. Consideration 
is being given to converting to production of other types of paper, 


36 Statement of P. M. Fox, supra, note 32. 

37 See appendix tables 5 and 6 for statistics on world capacity. 
3 See appendix 7. 

3° For a description of each company, see appendix 21, 
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especially as its newspaper owner does not need to depend upon this 
source for newsprint in the present supply situation. 

West coast producers include Crown Zellerbach, Inland Empire, 
Publishers Paper Co., and West Tacoma Newsprint Co., Inc. Crown 
Zellerbach, with its mills in Washington, Oregon, and British Colum- 
bia, is the successor to a company founded about 1870 and consider- 
ably enlarged by a 1928 merger with Crown-Willamette. Most of its 
Canadian production is purchased by the United States parent. 
Overall, less than half of Crown Zellerbach’s paper production is news- 
print. Inland Empire Paper Co., located in the State of Wee 
refused to supply information needed for this investigation. No list- 
ing of this company appears in the standard financial reference works, 
and as a result, there is no reliable data on this company’s affiliations, 
policies, holdings, or finaneial structure. Publishers Paper Co., until 
1948 the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., is owned 67 percent by the Los 
Angeles Times-Mirror and 33 percent by the Deseret News, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. From 1946 until the fall of 1957, this mill operated at 
full capacity and could have sold additional quantities if they had been 
available. Since October 1957 it has not operated at full capacity. 
West Tacoma Newsprint Co., Inc., Tacoma, Wash., likewise news- 
paper owned, produces newsprint only for its 46 stockholders, although 
its production is only about 15 percent of their total requirements. 

The producing industry in the South is the most dynamic develop- 
ment in the newsprint industry in recent years. The energetic 
pioneering of southern newspaper publishers led to creation of local 
industry with 910,000 tons capacity, utilizing local timber and end- 
ing a serious regional supply discrimination. The first of the South’s 
producers was Southland Paper Mills, Lufkin, Tex., organized by a 
group of publishers in 1940. Later, with southern pine established 
as a satisfactory pulp source by Southland’s success, other publishers 
organized the Coosa River Newsprint Co., Coosa Pines, Ala., which 
began production in 1950. Following the success of these mills, two 
established newsprint producers erected mills of large capacity in 
this region. Bowaters, for the first time entering the United States 
industry, established a mill at Calhoun, Tenn., under a newly organ- 
ized subsidiary, Bowaters Southern. International also entered this 
region, with new mills at Mobile, Ala., and Pine Bluff, Ark. 


C. INTRAINDUSTRY INTERNATIONALISM 


A wholly static view of newsprint production geography, and the 
identity and legal location of individual production units, would be 
misleading oversimplification as a picture of this industry. The 
industry in operation has many functional ties which blur geograph- 
ical and jurisdictional distinctions, and tend to weld the separate 
entities into a stable and cooperative whole. 


1. International corporate families 


First in important effect is the international character of certain of 
the major corporate families which are engaged in newsprint produc- 
tion. These families have been formed over a long period, in large 

art by merger and consolidation. They have become effectively 
linaticnal and thereby able to adapt themselves internally to reduce 
the effectiveness of adverse Government action. 
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Among the larger units in the industry, Great Northern Paper Co. 
is unique in producing and selling only in the United States. The 
other principal companies have operating units on both sides of the 
border. International Paper Co., a highly integrated complex of 
paper companies, strikingly exemplifies this aspect of industry 
operations. 

This company began in the 1898 organization of a New York cor- 
poration of the same name to consolidate the operations of about 19 
smaller mills in the New York-New England area. At that time, its 
operation was wholly domestic and focused on newsprint, producing 
about 60 percent of the United States supply. Between that date 
and 1916, International commenced its interest in Canadian produc- 
tion, with the incorporation under New York law of Canadian Inter- 
national Paper Co. In December 1916, Canadian International 
became a Quebec corporation by a special act of that Province, and 
assumed responsibility for the growing Canadian operations of Inter- 
national. By recapitalization and reorganization between 1925 and 
1941, the present form was established. International is the overall 
holding company, and handles United States operations and subsidi- 
aries. Canadian International handles Canadian operations and 
subsidiaries. International Paper Sales Co., Inc., technically a 
subsidiary of Canadian International, serves as the North American 
newsprint sales agency for the entire International complex. 

In operation, this arrangement contemplates that all contracts for 
the sale of newsprint in the United States are formaliy conducted as 
an aspect of the Canadian operation. The extent of this is reflected 
in the procedures adopted to handle the output of International’s 
mill at Mobile, Ala. The order by a customer in Georgia may be 
solicited by local International representatives, but it is effective only 
when accepted by the Sales Co. in Montreal. The latter then directs 
a formal order to the Mobile mill to deliver to the local customer. 
The production, delivery and use are within the United States; but 
the contractor with the customer is executed in Canada and recorded 
as part of the Canadian operation. 

This pattern of operation (though there is no evidence it has already 
done so) could, perhaps also function in reverse. Canadian regulation, 
such as during the depression aimed at keeping open mills important 
to employment in local areas, might now face the industry’s ability to 
rely on its United States operations for a time.“ Conceivably, all 
sales of Canadian newsprint, even in Canada, could be handled through 
United States subsidiaries, if it became desirable to shield such 
operations against Canada’s inspection. In short, the power to 
transfer responsibility for particular operations of a corporate family 
to one or another subsidiary seriously complicates the effective appli- 
cation of the policies of any of the governmental units that must deal 
with it. 


2. Interlocks 

Some degree of interrelationship between newsprint-producing com- 
panies is brought about through their common directors. Unlike the 
United States, Canada has no law specifically forbidding interlocking 
directorships between competing companies. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that many Canadian newsprint concerns share one or more 


4° See, infra, p. 18. 
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directors." The additional intercorporate relationship studied in an 
earlier survey ” involved the service of directors of different news- 
print companies on the board of a nonnewsprint company. “Virtually 
the entire newsprint industry’’ is reported to have been interrelated 
in this fashion.* Such a relationship is obviously less close than a 
direct interlock of directors among competing newsprint companies, 
but it does provide a common meeting ground and the opportunity 
to discuss mutual problems. It may be of particular significance 
where the nonnewsprint company is a member of an allied industry. 
It might well be of greater significance if the third corporation were 
a financial institution exercising some control over the purse strings 
of two competing newsprint companies. 


3. Trade associations 


Also of importance in considering the interrelations of the industry 
are the trade associations on both sides of the Canadian border. 
Statistical information and knowledge of industry operations is sup- 
plied by the various trade associations. 

There are three complementary but separate associations in the 
industry. The first, Newsprint Association of Canada (an affiliate 
of Canadian Pulp & Paper Association) representing the Canadian 
newsprint industry is located in Canada, and publishes composite 
industry figures, which are both complete and comprehensive. The 
second, Newprint Service Bureau, represents United States producers. 
It also publishes detailed statistics and secures from its members and 
from others statistical data on almost all phases of production, labor 
relations, imports and world conditions. Significantly, individual 
company costs are reported to the Bureau which compiles this data 
and sends it to members and subscribers without disclosing, however, 
the names of the companies involved. The Newsprint Association of 
Canada and the Newsprint Service Bureau exchange published data. 
Although the Canadian and United States associations are separate, 
they do have some common membership representing those companies 
having corporate units in both countries. 

The third association, comprising newsprint users rather than 
producers, is the American Newspaper Publishers Association. Its 
members consume some 87 percent of the newsprint used in the United 
States. This association exchanges with the producer associations 
and others, information concerning circulation, advertising rates, 
inventories on hand, and substantially all other data which a supplier 
would want to know about the demand for newsprint. 

Hence, there is a complete awareness by newsprint suppliers 
and by newsprint users of almost every facet of supply and demand 
which might be useful. In addition, periodic forecasts are made of 
trends. Such forecasts have been extremely accurate in the past and, 
presumably, are to a large extent relied upon by the industry. 

Quite apart from their statistical services, the Newsprint Associa- 
tion of Canada, with its parent Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, 
maintain a news digest service, the NAC Press Digest. This source 
of intelligence is so widespread and complete that the newsprint 

41 Appendix 20 shows that in 1956 there were 27 instances of interlocking directors among newsprint com- 
panies, almost all of which occurred among the Canadian rather than the United States companies, The 
study was made from secondary sources believed reliable. 

42H. Rept. No. 505, pt. 1, Cong., Ist oot) Ce (1951). 


481d. at p. 48. This is a conclusion of a SE mmissioner,who made a special study for the House 
subcommittee. 
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manufacturer has at his fingertips information of technical develop- 

ments on a worldwide basis. All important decisions concerning mill 

operations, or expansions or curtailment of production in any part of 

the world, are reported by the NAC Digest as soon as they are 

' announced.“ 

| A very similar news service is provided to its members and sub- 
scribers by the Newsprint Service Bureau in its periodic bulletin. 
The American Newspaper Publishers Association keeps its newspaper 
members abreast of newsprint developments throughout the world by 
means of its Newsprint Bulletin. As a consequence of this detailed 
coverage, newsprint suppliers as well as large newsprint users are 
among the best informed groups in the world. 

Hand in hand with the extensive and detailed technical and statisti- 
cal operations of the trade associations are the continuous and far- 
reaching public relations activities conducted by the industry. 

General industry public relations is carried on through trade 
associations or committees representing groups of companies. The 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, of which Canada’s newsprint 
industry constitutes the most important segment, employs a full-time 
public relations firm for this purpose, as does a Newsprint Information 
Committee organized in 1956 to operate in the United States by four 
Canadian newsprint companies.” 

The Canadian Pulp & Paper Association in 1956 filed a lengthy 
report to the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects." 
The submission vigorously criticized United States and Canadian anti- 
trust enforcement, as well as legislative and administrative investiga- 
tions of the newsprint industry. Significantly, the association argued 
that the Canadian antitrust laws should not be interpreted or enforced 
to prevent Canadian producers from combining or agreeing to main- 
tain prices or allocate production and markets, so long as the public 
presumably the Canadian public—is not detrimentally affected.” The 
Canadian Government, the association continued, should cease its 
publication of-— 


critical reports and the prosecution of Canadian industries. 
For the maintenance and development of international trade, 
we need good repute in other countries, and particularly in 
the United States where public opinion is peculiarly sensitive 
to antitrust issues. 


The association warned that “unbridled abuse from publishers and 
politicians’ and the “turmoil’’ surrounding the newsprint business 


4 He knows, for example, from the NAC Press Digest (January 11, 1957) that in the United States, Great 
Northern’s paper machine No. 6 attained a speed of 2,250 feet per minute, turning cut salable newsprint in 
December of 1956. Through this means, newsprint producers are informed years in advance of prospects 
for the building of new mills. In January of last year for instance, a report of a proposal for a newsprint 
mill in Brazil was announced. The proposal to erect a newsprint mill in Silt, Colo., by the J. & J. Rogers 
Co. was announced in February as was the proposed Port Alberni expansion of McMillan and Bloedel. 
In May, a plan for a mill in the Amazon Valley of Brazil was described. An Italian and Swiss venture for 
construction of a mill in Trieste was reported the same month. The possible use of bagasse in a mill in 
Queensland was mentioned in the July issue of the same Digest. Similarly, in September, the program 
of the Indian Planning Commission, with the aid of German technologists, for the manufacture of 30,000 
tons of newsprint from bagasse and bamboo, was given prominence, 

45 Present sponsors of the committee include Abitibi, Anglo-Canadian, Anglo-Newfoundland, Howard 
Smith Paper Milis, Powell River and St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. : 

46 Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, Submission to Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects (1956). 

47 Id. at pp. 111-113, 122-123. 

48 Id. at p. 114. The association pointed out that in Canada: “In the pulp and paper industry there are 
6 separate cases or investigations now pending: of the fine paper mills and merchants, the boxboard manu- 
facturers, the coarse paper mills and merchants in; British Columbia, the container board and carton mills, 
the alcoho! producers and all mills engaged in the purpose of pulpwood.” Id. at p, 111. 
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“may make the United States a less attractive market for Canadian 
producers.” “ It suggested that most of the concern with the news- 
print industry expressed by public officials, particularly in the United 
States, was merely publicity seeking,” and urged instead, that as a 
“responsible industry’ it should be able to cooperate to stabilize 
industry operations and prices against the pressures of inflation or 
deflation, without governmental interference.” 

The industry publicity activities have been important to the effec- 
tiveness of public action in Canada and the United States. For 
example, these activities undoubtedly contributed to the development 
of public feeling in Canada in reference to the 1947 New York grand 
jury action seeking company documents from Canada,” and to the 
misunderstanding that the related litigation would subject the Cana- 
dian industry to criminal punishment for its wartime cooperation with 
the defense authorities.” 


IV. Tue Rowe or GOvERNMENT 


Spreading over both sides of the Canadian-United States border, 
the functioning of the newsprint industry is equally vital to both 
countries. Canada has direct concern in its operation. The great 
Canadian forests are a natural resource of great potential, largely 
publicly owned. The newspring industry is the principal means by 
which that potential can be realized, and income from its operation 
is an important part of the total national income. The forest and 
mill operations of the industry, moreover, provide needed employment 
for thousands of Canadian citizens. And, on the other side of the 
border, the United States is dependent upon the industry to supply 
the ever-increasing quantities of newsprint it requires, at prices low 
enough to permit profitable operation of a diversified free press, and 
high enough to insure the continuous availability of adequate supply. 

This report views an industry principally made up of companies 
legally Canadian and companies legally organized in the United States. 
The functioning structure of the industry is fairly homogenous, what- 
ever the domicile of the individual units. Each of the Governments 
concerned, moreover, is federally organized, and effectuation of na- 
tional policies may be complicated by local interests. Nevertheless, 
the governmental action in each nation is an important influence on 
the availability for defense and civilian purposes of an adequate 
supply of newsprint. 

A. CANADA 


Within Canada’s Federal framework, both the Dominion or Pro- 
vincial governments may take action affecting newsprint. Crown 
lands are today administered by the Provinces, with the exception of 


4° Id. at p. 47. 

5 For example, the submission charges that: ‘The easiest way for an American Congressman or Senator 
to get his name into American newspapers is to make some statement—any statement—about newsprint. 
There is a certain cheap and easy appeal in proposals to make the United States more ‘self-sufficient’ and 
‘independent’ of foreign suppliers.”” Id. at p. 47. The president of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Asso- 
ciation who signed this submission has recently become chairman of a Committee to Allay Canadian-United 
States Tensions. 

51 Id. at p. 123. 

52 The grand jury subpenas were finally withdrawn after the State Department advice that “‘the investi- 
gation has aroused very considerable resentment and hostility in Canada.”’ Letter from the Under Secre- 
tary of State to the Attorney General, October 23, 1947, printed in Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Study of Monopoly Power of the House, supra note 22, at pp. 10-11 (1950). 

53 See infra, pp. 19, 25. 
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Dominion Crown lands in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, 
formerly administered by the Hudson’s Bay Co. Until 1930, the 
Dominion also had control over Crown lands of the Prairie Provinces.™* 
The Dominion Government is also responsible for administration of 
matters affecting more than purely local interests. 


1. Action of the Provinces 


Of prime importance to newsprint supply are the conservation 
activities of the Provinces which seek to maintain the integrity of the 
forest resources for the future. The cut cannot exceed the growth 
under the management plans approved by the Provinces. The 
Provinces cooperate with industry in combating losses due to insects 
and disease,®® and provide fire protection through Provincial forest 
services.” 

Conservation action by the Provinces thus serves both a local and 
national interest in preserving this invaluable resource. Other 
actions by the Provinces stemming from control of forest lands, 
though aimed at purely local interests, also exert a leverage on industry 
operation that is no less far-reaching because it is indirect. 

The Provinces can control directly much of the local forest opera- 
tions of the newsprint producers, particularly in the areas most ac- 
cessible for United States supply purposes.* Through this direct 
regulation, the Provinces strongly, if indirectly, shaped much of the 
subsequent industry operations. Thus, the export of pulpwood has 
been prohibited from time to time to protect local mills, employing 
local residents, from competition by newsprint produced outside of 
Canada. As early as 1910, a Quebec Order in Council prohibited 
export of pulpwood cut from Crown lands. This order was followed 
by similar restrictions in other Provinces.” 

Later, several Provinces followed a policy of discouraging expan- 
sion of local newsprint facilities. Pulpwood not needed for Canadian 
mills was made available to United States purchasers, but only under 
agreement that it would not be used directly or indirectly for news- 
print.© 

Several Provinces took extraordinary action to prevent local distress 
during the depression. Contracts were apportioned among producers 
to prevent mills from closing down. Efforts were aimed at main- 
taining minimum prices to protect high-cost producers employing 
local labor. Thus, a former president of International testified that 
early in the depression, in 1929, he was told informally by the Prime 
Ministers of Ontario and Quebec that the company must follow 
Canadian companies by raising prices $5 per ton. A refusal would 
lead to reprisals, including a cessation of the Canadian wood supply 
to his United States mills, and a cancellation of the timber rights 
held by International in Canada. International refused, and the 
Canadian producers withdrew the $5 increase. According to the 
testimony, the Prime Minister of Quebec did, in fact, order Inter- 

& The Outlook for the Canadian Forest Industries, supra, note 15, at p. 15. 

45 See supra, p. 5. 

% The Outlook for Canadian Forest Industries, supra, note 15, at pp. 207-210. 

# 1d., at p. 179. 

w The Outiook for the Canadian Forest Industries, supra, note 15, at pp. 87-89. See remarks of Richard 


C. Doane, president, International Paper Corp., at sales conference of the Container Division, November 
26, 1955. 

 Noad, Monopolistic Control of Newsprint Production and Distribution by the Provincial Govern- 
ments in Canada, in hearings before the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of the House, supra, 
note 22, at series 14, pt. 6-B, p. 1119. 
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national out of the woods for a time, but the company had adequate 
wood on hand and was not forced to shut down its mill. 

Beginning early in 1939, emergency and war conditions were faced 
in Canada’s forest industries. At first, controls were Provincial; later 
the Dominion Government established Federal controls.** These 
controls included prorationing and allocation of newsprint produc- 
tion. Moreover, it was apparently understood that some degree of 
immunity to monopoly prosecution attached to industry’s cooperative 
response.™ 

After the war, a large portion of the industry was involved in 
United States legal proceedings for antitrust violation.” Efforts to 
compel, through judicial process, production of business records 
covering a period which included wartime were alleged in some 
quarters in Canada to expose the industry to United States penalty 
for its Canadian-sanctioned wartime cooperation. Referring to this 
allegation,” the Ontario legislature considered and enacted a Business 
Records Protection Act, 1947. 

This act prohibits, under criminal penalty, the removal of business 
records from the Province of Ontario in response to any requirement, 
order, direction or subpena of any legislative, administrative, or 
judicial authority in any jurisdiction outside of Ontario. It still 
insulates the records of United States-owned firms located in Ontario 
from legislative and judicial processes of this Government. 

Moreover, the protection of this act extends far beyond the primary 
purpose emphasized in 1947 as the basis for enactment. Literally 
read, this law would appear to permit any United States company 
in any industry, which sells its United States production principally 
in the United States market, to transfer nominal direction of its sales 
operations *” to Ontario, and thereby shield its records from any 
United States inquiry or control. With respect to newsprint, the 
law impedes any determination as to whether the antitrust laws have 
been violated.® 

Another local enactment bears on newsprint competition and supply. 
In 1956, Quebec enacted legislation which established ceiling prices 
within. the Province, and allocated a supply of newsprint for Quebec 
publishers.” Prices and publishers’ allocations were established 
retroactively at the levels of September-November 1955. The task 
of deciding which mill was to serve particular publishers was left to 
agreement by the producers. Although provision was made for a 
newsprint board, at the expense of the producers, to adjust and revise 
prices, no such board has been appointed. 

6! Td. at series 14, pt. 6-A, pp. 550-552. 

8 Legislature of Ontario, Proceedings, October 27, 1947, in hearings, supra ,note 22, at series 14, pt. 6-B, 
PR: Tbid 

6 Submission, supra, note 46, at pp. 118-120. 

% See infra, p. 25. 

%® Proceedings, supra, note 62. 

® During the defense emergency, International Nickel, up to that time selling most of its Canadian 
production in the United States, required its United States customers to take legal Geltvery in Ontario, 


thus permitting Inco to charge a higher price than if technical delivery were made in the United States 
under price controls which Inco thought insufficient. United States Attorney General Report Pursuant 


to sec. 708 (e) of the Defense Production Act 12 (August 9, 1957). A similar situation, though not — 


this law is described supra, p. 14. It involves International Paper’s taking of orders in and si 
contracts only through its Quebec sales corporation, even though a part of the newsprint conce’ is pro- 
duced in its Mobile plant and physically delivered directly to United States customers. 

% See infra, pp. 32 et seq. 

6 Statutes of Quebec, 4-5 Elizabeth 2, ch. 26. Pars. 27 and 28 of this statute provide again that wood may 
not be exported from Quebec unless completely processed, except that in the discretion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor incompletely processed wood may be exported to another Province. 


25778—58——-4 
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2. Action by the Dominion 


Candian Federal powers of importance to newsprint production 
and supply include Dominion services aiding forest conservation. The 
Forest Biology Division of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
conducts research to minimize disease and insect loss in Canada’s 
forests. Studies are carried out both to combat disease and insect 
attack, and to develop strains of trees resistant to such attacks.” 

Affecting newsprint supply, and particularly of interest to an exami- 
nation of competitive forces in the industry, is Canadian antimonopoly 
legislation. This includes both the Combines Investigation Act ” 
and Criminal Code provisions dealing with anticompetitive crimes.” 
Similar to the antitrust laws in this country, but with important 
differences,” this legislation aims at eliminating anticompetitive or 
monopolistic practices affecting the Canadian economy. For many 
years, there were few actions under these laws. Following World 
War Il, however, there has been an upsurge of legislative interest and 
greatly ‘increased enforcement activity, both by criminal prosecutions 
and through formal inquiries.” 

Although there have been no actions under these laws addressed 
specifically to anticompetitive practices in the production and sale of 
newsprint, there have been several prosecutions involving the paper 
industry. Included among the defendants in each case were several 
companies which produce newsprint as well as the grades of paper 
involved in the actions. 

In 1954 a group of companies was convicted in British Columbia 
for conspiring to prevent competition in the supply of coarse papers, 
including wrapping paper, bags, tissues, towels and wax papers.” 
The same year, several boxboard producers were cited by the Canadian 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission for combining to restrain 
competition, fix prices, and limit production.”* More recently, there 
was a successful prosecution involving the production and sale of 
fine papers.” Certain anticompetitive practices were injoined; fines 
totaling $242,000 were levied; and appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Canada was dismissed. 

The paper products involved in these prosecutions principally 
serve a Canadian market. With respect to newsprint, however, 
over 90 percent of its Canadian commerce is export. Consequently, 
recurrent anticompetitive questions about this industry relate for 
the most part, from the Canadian viewpoint, to practices within a 
foreign market. Apparently, administrative interpretations of 
Canadian law view its sanctions as limited to industry action directly 
affecting the Canadian consumer.” 

7 The Outlook for the Canadian Forest Industries, supra, note 15, at pp. 180-181. 


715 R. 8S. C. ch. 314 (1952), as amended 1953-54, ch. 51, in force April 1, 1955, by 1955, ch. 2. 

72 Criminal Code, secs. 411-412 (1957). 

7% O. G. Blair, Combines, Controls or Competition, 31 Can B. Rev. 1083 (1953); W. Friedmann, Monopoly , 
Reasonableness and Public Interest in the Canadian Anti-Combines Law, 33 Can. B. Rev. 133 (1955) ; 
Robert Solo, the United States Attorney General’s Report on the Antitrust Laws in Relation to Monopoly 
Control in Canada, 34 Can. B. Rev. 669 (1956). 

™ Blair, op. cit. 

75 Regina v. Crown Zellerbach, Lid., 118 CCC 212 (1955). 

7 Director of Investigation and Research (Canada), Report for the Year, Year Ended March 31, 1957, 
p. 13 (1957). 

™ Regina v. Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., 112 CCC 108 (1955). 

78 See infra, pp. 32 et seq. 

79 This view in some measure accords with the omiey | in the United States. Practical exceptions to the 
Sherman Act with respect to export trade were made by the Webb-Pomerene Act, 15 U. S. C., sec. 61. 
Under that statute, certain associations doing export business subject to supervision by the Federal Trade 
Commission may engage in practices which would be prohibited under the antitrust laws if they affected 
domestic trade. 
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Thus, in May 1951, there were news reports that the Canadian 
Minister of Justice was questioned in the House of Commons whether 
the Canadian Combines Commissioner contemplated investigation of 
the newsprint industry. In reply, he reportedly stated that the 


* * * Combines Investigation Commission has no jurisdic- 
tion to inquire formally into an international situation which 
does not involve a combine detrimental to the Canadian 
public.” 


The trade papers reported in 1957 that a similar inquiry of the Minister 
in Commons elicited a statement that neither he nor the Combines 
Investigation Commissioner felt jurisdictionally warranted in con- 
ducting such an investigation. 


B. UNITED STATES 


The United States concern with the newsprint industry involves 
more Federal than State action. The latter is important, as in 
Canada, with reference to conservation of raw material resources. 
But public action in the United States most important to the function- 
ing of the industry stems from the constitutional responsibility of the 
Federal Government for regulation of interstate and foreign commerce 
and defense preparedness. 


1. Action by the States 


Unlike Canada, most of the publicly owned reserves of timber are 
subject to Federal, not State control. Also unlike that country, 
the vast bulk of this country’s production of pulpwood derives from 
privately owned lands.* In addition, the bulk of this country’s 
forest industry is devoted to lumber supply, or to the supply of paper 
products other than newsprint. Thus, the local areas most concerned 
in newsprint production contain only a small part of the Nation’s 
forest reserve. 

Even though newsprint use of the forests is comparatively small 
compared with other uses, the size of the cut is very substantial. 
Hence, the work of the States which are primarily concerned with 
lands privately held is of critica] importance to insuring the continua- 
tion of supply. For many years, private forest lands were cut with 
no regard to conservation. The St. Paul Pioneer Press, for example, 
recently complained * that Minnesota had 4% million acres of cutover 
Jands that were producing nothing but brush. 

Currently, however, the States do much, with some Federal financial 
assistance,” to insure the continuing yield of our forest lands.® 
State universities maintain research departments; States cooperate 
in enforcing quarantines against diseases and insect pests; States build 
access roads, provide fire protection and through model forests and 


8© The New York Times, May 11, 1951. 

81 NAC Press Digest No. 577 (January 16, 1957). 

% As of 1953, the, Federal Government owned 21 percent of the forests, the States 4 percent, and counties 
and municipalities less than 2 percent. Forest Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Timber Resource 
for America’s Future, p. 291 (Forest Resource Report No. 14, March 28, 1958). 

83 Privately owned lands in Canada are 7.7 percent of the total, Canadian Pulp & Paper Association, 
The Pulpwood Harvest, p. 9 (1954), while 73 percent of commercial forest land in the United States is pri- 
— owned. Timber Resources for America’s Future, oo note 82, pp. 119, 291. 

* Vol. 104, Congressional Record, p. 5705 (daily edition, April 15, 1958). 

8 E. g. the Clarke-McNary Act, 43 Stat. 653 (1924), 16 U. 8. C. 567-568 (a) and (b) (1952); the Cooperative 
Forest Management Act, 64 Stat. 473 (1950), 16 U. S. C. 568 (c) and (d) (1952). 
For financial data, see U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Statistics, 1956, p. 550 (1957). 
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university staffs assist the large scale users of forests in their con- 
servation efforts. 


2. Action by the Federal Government 


The Federal tariff and antitrust laws played a considerable part in 
shaping the industry in its traditional pattern. Federal defense 
measures, most recently those evoked by the Korean emergency, are 
of considerable importance to future supply operations. 

(a) Tariff—The United States has relied on Canadian newsprint 
sources and correspondingly invested in that industry, largely in 
recognition of the special advantages of Canada’s resources of timber, 
water, and hydroelectric power.’ But other types of paper produc- 
tion have substantially similar requirements, and overall, the United 
States far outstrips Canada in the production of all types of paper and 
paper materials.® 

As a Canadian Royal Commission recently noted, the specialization 
of Canadian industry in newsprint, and of United States industry in 
other paper products, almost coincides with United States tariff pro- 
visions.” Newsprint and woodpulp from Canada were granted free 
entry before the First World War, while other papers remained 
dutiable.” In 1913, of total United States newsprint supply aggre- 
gating nearly 1,500,000 tons, 85 percent was produced from domestic 
sources.” In 1950, United States requirements of over 5,900,000 tons 
were derived 80 percent from Canadian sources, and only 17 percent 
from domestic production. In the last 7 years, United States do- 
mestic production has risen to about 25 percent of the requirements, 
with some 73 percent received from Canada.” 

(b) Antitrust—The newsprint industry has a long and detailed 
antitrust record over the last half century. Early actions involved 
only United States producers and dealers, but, after the pre-World 
War I beginning of the movement into Canada, Canadian producers 
became increasingly involved. 

The earliest antitrust action began with a 1904 complaint by the 
Attorney General against a “‘pooling association,’’ General Paper Co., 
charging price-fixing, production restrictions and similar anticompeti- 
tive activities by the company and its 23 component corporations. 
This action terminated in a decree striking down the combination 
underjthe Sherman Act and perpetually enjoining its further opera- 
tion. Apparently, the combination ceased operation, although 
almost immediately thereafter some of the same defendants organized 
the Fibre & Manila Association to carry on similar efforts. An indict- 
ment against this association was brought in 1908, and the defendants 
pleaded guilty, and fines were imposed.“ The following year civil 
action enjoined this association from further operation.” 

Later the paper manufacturers organized as the American Paper 
& Pulp Association. The American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation charged that the manufacturers maintained a monopoly, and 

87 See supra, pp. 8 et seq. 
88 In 1955, the United States produced 31,280,000 tons of paper materials, Canada 10,337,900 tons. See 
supra, pp. 7, 12. 


2 — Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, supra, note 33, at pp. 48-49. 
bid. 

1 See mars, 2 8. 

% See appendix table 7. 

% U. S. v. General Paper Co., Civil 813 (Minn. 1904). 1 Department of Justice, Decrees and Judgments 
in Civil Federal Antitrust Cases, (1890-1949) 75 (1906). 

*% U. S. v. Parks, Indictment (S. D., New York (1908)). Id. at 111. Commerce Clearing House, The 
Federal Antitrust Laws 1890-1951 111 (1952). 

% U.S. v. Allen Bros. Co., Equity 449 (8. D., New York (1909)). Id. at 82. 
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sought the removal of the tariff on newsprint to end control over do- 
mestic supply by granting free entry to Canadian production. The 
publishers’ efforts led to the free listing of newsprint,” and to antitrust. 
action by the Justice Department.” At about this time, the paper 
manufacturers through the American Paper & Pulp Association intro- 
duced statistical programs furnishing data on company output by 
grades, product demand, and inventories. 

The shitt to Canada after 1913 introduced new competitive stresses 
in the industry. At that time Canadian locations meant lower cost 
operations and forced higher cost American mills to curtail produc- 
tion or shift to other grades of paper. The Newsprint Manufac- 
turers’ Association, bringing together American and Canadian pro- 
ducers, was formed in April 1915 to neutralize the stresses thus 
developed. Three American concerns controlled sales of the output 
of numerous Canadian mills to forestall price concessions gained by 
playing one producer against another. Wartime needs and an ad- 
vertising boom in 1916 strained existing supplies of newsprint and 
prices skyrocketed. 

Upon the urging of small newspapers, a Senate resolution in April 
1916 directed the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the rise 
in prices.*6 That Commission soon proposed, among other things, 
Government operation of the industry, and a Senate resolution to that 
effect was introduced. 

The Department of Justice also opened an investigation, which 
eventuated in sweeping antitrust action. First, early in 1917, an 
indictment under the Sherman Act was returned in the District Court 
of the Southern District of New York against the presidents of G. H. 
Mead Co., International Paper Co., Minnesota & Ontario Power 
Co., Laurentide Paper Co., Ltd., Donnacona Paper Co., and St. Regis 
Paper Co.; the vice president of Kimberly-Clark Co.; and a leading 
American banker. The indictment charged a combination to increase 
the price of newsprint: by eliminating competition through discour- 
aging the erection of new mills or the Saslleten of new machinery, 
by curtailing production, and by making simultaneous representations 
as to the alleged increased cost of production and the alleged shortage 
of paper. Five of the defendants pleaded nolo contendere and fines 
were imposed.” 

The same day a civil suit was filed. It charged that the same 
individuals, and 45 newsprint manufacturers and distributors, had 
unlawfully combined through the Newsprint Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation to restrict or eliminate competition in newsprint. Simul- 
taneously, a consent decree was filed, dissolving the association.” 
Under the decree, the defendants agreed that the Attorney General, 
as trustee, would direct their operations from April 1, 1918, until 3 
months after World War I. During the same period, prices and terms 
of sale would be fixed by the Federal Trade Commission, subject to 


% See, supra, p. 22. 

See below. 

% Federal Trade Commission, Newsprint Paper Industry, 8. Doc. 49, 65th Cong., Ist sess., p. 3 (1917). 

*” U.S. v. Mead, Cr. 9-371 (S. D., New York, 1917). The Federal Antitrust Laws, supra, note 94, at p. 82, 

1 U. S. v. Meade, Fquity 14-384 (S. D., New York, 1917). Id. at 14. 

2 Decrees and Judgments, supra, note 93, at 876. The corporate defendants in the 1917 suit included a 
number of important firms still in the newsprint field: Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd.; Laurentide Co., 
Ltd.; Canada Paper Co., Ltd.; St. Maurice Paper Co., Ltd. (Consolidated Paper Corps., Ltd.); Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. (Crown Zellerbach Corp.); Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd.; E. B. Eddy Co. Ltd.; 
International Paper Co.; Kimberly & Clark Co. (Kimberly-Clark Corp.); Minnesota & Ontario Power Co. 
(Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.); Powell River Co., Ltd.; Price Brothers & Co., Ltd.; and Brompton 
Pulp & Paper Co. (St. Lawrence Paper Co., Ltd.). 
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court review. At this time, the bulk of North American newsprint 
production was still in the United States, and the company defendants 
produced more than half the total United States production. 

The 1920’s saw an acceleration of the shift of production to Canada, 
and uncertainty in newsprint markets. Producers feared develop- 
ment of a serious surplus. Two developments tended to stabilize 
supply and demand and to maintain prices. First, mergers among 
Canatlian manufacturers concentrated control over output and price. 
Second, new distribution channels were organized. By the last of 
1925, three major Canadian manufacturing groups had absorbed the 
major share of production. In 1927, the Canadian Newsprint Co. 
began acting as a middleman between producer and consumer. Also 
in 1928, International Paper Co. initiated zone pricing, a sales method 
which came into general use for the industry. Additional efforts to 
control prices and production resulted in the formation of the News- 
print Institute of Canada, Ltd., comprising most of the large eastern 
producers except International. The same year, Zellerbach Paper 
Co., the second largest domestic producer, acquired Crown Willamette 
Paper Corp. and a mill in Canada, giving the resulting Crown Zeller- 
bach Corp. 80 percent of newsprint production in the Pacific coast 
area and significant shares of other products. 

In 1930, the Federal Trade Commission, investigating pursuant to 
a Senate resolution, found there was no newsprint monopolization in 
the eastern part of the United States. It noted, however, that if the 
Newsprint Institute of Canada had been an American entity, it would 
probably be in violation of the antitrust laws. It reported a ‘tendency 
toward monopoly on the Pacific coast arising from Crown Zellerbach’s 
acquisition of Crown Willamette.* A Commission complaint in 1933, 
charging that this acquisition was a violation of section 7 of the 
Clayton Act,* was dismissed after a Supreme Court decision that an 
original violation could be purged by the disolution of the purchased 
company prior to Commission action.’ Section 7 was later amended. 

With the advent of the National Recovery Aulieiatakration j in 1933, 
attempts were made by the producers to establish an industry code, 
which would include fixing a minimum price for newsprint and a zone 
system. Before these provisions were legally adopted, NRA was 
declared unconstitutional. However, an upswing in demand shortly 
followed and prices stabilized. 

Complaints of price-fixing attempts in 1937 led the Attorney 
General to request the Federal Trade Commission early in 1938 to 
investigate possible violations of the 1917 decree. A year later, the 
C ommission reported, but with no specific recommendations for 
action.® Later, Justice Department inquiry found that the 1917 
consent decree was no longer effective in view of changed conditions. 
After grand jury investigation, an indictment was returned in the 
District Court for the Northern District of California on July 12, 1939, 
alleging antitrust violations by manufacturers selling newsprint on the 
west coast.’ The charges stemmed from agreements fixing prices, 





3 Federal Trade Commission, Newsprint Paper Industry, 8. Doc. No. 214, 71st Cong., special session, 1930. 

4 In the Matter of Crown Zellerbach Corp., docket 2135 (complaint 1933), (order of dismissal (1935)). 

5 Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Flectric Co. vy. F TC, 291 U. S. 587 (1934). 

6 A copy of the report is contained in U. 8. Senate, Small Business Committee, Survival of Free Competi- 
tive Press, 79th Cong. 2d sess., 1947. 

1 U. S. v. Crown Zellerbach Corporation, Cr. 26, 680-S (N. D., California, 1939). The Federal Antitrust 
Laws, supra note 94, at 190. Besides Crown-Zellerbach, the defendants included Haw ley Pulp & Paper 
Co., Inland Empire Paper Co.; and Power River Co., Ltd.; some of the affiliates of the corporations and a 
number of their officers. The indictment charged v iolation of the Sherman Act, and the Wilson Tariff Act. 
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jobbers’ commissions, and other joint terms and conditions of sale 
since 1935. Although the Canadian defendants were discharged, four 
corporate and two individual defendants pleaded nolo contendere and 
were fined varying amounts. 

The World War II emergency brought a moratorium on antitrust 
enforcement. Defense needs of the United States and Canada 
required stringent Government regulation of all paper products, 
even before Pearl Harbor. Newsprint consumption in the United 
States reached an alltime high under wartime pressures, but shortages 
ensued when production did not pace demand. 

After the war, continuing shortages, failure of expansion, identity 
of prices and other anticompetitive indications led to a new antitrust 
effort. An FBI investigation was begun, particularly with reference 
to reports of a cartel of United States, Canadian, and European firms 
fixing prices, restricting expansion and allocating business among it 
members. Using voluntary procedures, the FBI met with refusal by 
the companies to supply any information from their Canadian files. 

A grand jury convened in New York City then issued a number of 
subpenas for company documents both in the United States and 
Canada. Some documents were in the custody of Canadian com- 
panies wholly owned by United States firms. Others were in the 
custody of Canadian newsprint firms doing business in the United 
States through wholly owned United States subsidiaries. Motions to 
quash the subpenas were made by certain of the companies incorpo- 
rated in Canada. The court found the companies within the district 
and fully subject to subpena.® 

At this time, the Ontario statute protecting local records from 
foreign process was enacted.? The Dominion Government also 
represented formally to this Government that the subpenas were 
an unjustified interference with Canadian companies. It advanced 
the proposal that other investigative means be used. A conference 
was held in Canada under the auspices of the Canadian Department 
of External Affairs, attended by representatives of the United States 
Department of Justice, at which information was supplied by the 
Newsprint Association of Canada. Later the subpenas were with- 
drawn.'® No indictments were brought, nor civil complaints filed, 
and the investigation was inconclusively terminated." 

Two merger proceedings by the Federal Trade Commission consti- 
tute the most recent enforcement action involving paper companies 
producing newsprint. In 1954, the Commission issued a complaint 
charging Crown Zellerbach Corp. with violating section 7 of the 
Clayton Act by its 1953 acquisition of substantially all the stock of 
St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co.,” an integrated company primarily 
producing coarse papers for wrappings and bags in the Western 
States. It owned substantial timberlands in Oregon and Washington 
and a mill of 80,000—90,000 tons annual capacity. Crown Zellerbach 
and St. Helens, with another company, Longview Fibre Co., had more 
than 80 percent of the production of coarse papers in the relevant 


8 In re grand jury subpena duces tecum addressed to Canadian International Paper Co., 72 F. Supp. 1013 
(8. D. N. Y. 1947). 

9 See supra, pp. 19. 

10 Hearings Before the Subcommittee on the Study of Monopoly Power of the House, supra, note 22, at 
series 14, pt. 6-B, pp. 7-14 (1950). 

1! In 1950-51, the Department cooperated elosely with the House Judiciary and Senate Small Business 
Committees in their intensive investigations of the industry. 

12 In the Matter of Crown Zellerbach Corporation, docket No. 6180. 
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area. The Commission, after hearing, directed Crown Zellerbach, 
in December 1957, to divest the acquired company. Crown Zeller- 
bach has appealed the order." 

In 1956, International Paper Co. acquired nearly all the stock of 
Long-Bell Lumber Corp., its affiliated Long-Bell Lumber Co., and 
Long-Bell’s minority interest in the Longview Fibre Co. The Com- 
mission initiated its complaint charging International with violating 
Clayton Act section 7. Long-Bell Lumber Co. was the second largest 
west coast lumber producer. It owned extensive forest lands on the 
west coast and the southern States. Long-Bell, although not in the 
paper business, had been considering construction of a west coast 
kraft pulp and paper mill to utilize its local pulpwood resources. In 
acquiring the minority interest in Longview Fibre Co., International 
became part owner in the second largest manufacturer of coarse 
papers in the west coast area. 

In June 1957, the Commission entered a consent order which 
required International to divest the Longview stock but permitted 
it to retain its interest in the two Long-Bell companies. It also 
directed International to sell, for 10 years after the plant comes into 
production, at least 40 percent of the output of its projected paper 
and paperboard mill on the west coast to purchasers who do not 
themselves manufacture paper or paperboard. Finally, for a similar 
period, the order specifically prohibited International’s acquiring any 
interest in any competing paper or paperboard mill in the United 
States. 

(c) Defense control and expansion.—The importance of newsprint 
to the defense of a democratic nation has always been clear. The 
development of the importance and impact of propaganda warfare 
has made the dissemination of truth an even greater necessity of 
defense. In the struggle for men’s minds in which the free world is 
now engaged, the circulation of accurate information has become 
vital to the survival of freedom. In that struggle, newsprint has 
become “one of our most potent weapons.” Indeed, like other 
weapons from our arsenal, newsprint has been allocated during this 
emergency to friendly foreign countries facing restrictions of their 
free press, even during periods of short supply on this continent." 

A principal legislative response to the Korean emergency was enact- 
ment of the Defense Production Act ot 1950. Among other things, it 
provided for priorities, allocations, and wage and price controls, and 
authorized a variety of incentives to encourage expansion of productive 
capacity and supply in defense-connected industries. In a 1952 
amendment, newsprint was specifically named as an essential com- 
modity, and its domestic producers specifically declared eligible for 
expansion loans in the interests of national defense.’ Aside from ex- 
pansion loans, other action affecting newsprint taken by the mobili- 

18 On February 26, 1958, a petition for review was filed. It is now pending in the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit. 

14 Statement in a letter dated March 13, 1952, from President Eisenhower, then Supreme Commander of 
NATO, to Senator Hubert 1. Humphrey, quoted in Senate Committee on Small Business, Newsprint for 
Tomorrow, 8. Rept. No. 1404, 82d Cong., 2d sess. VI (1952). 

18 For a breakdown of the emergency allocation of newsprint to our free-world allies made by the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Governments during 1951-52, see Hearings Before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee on 8. 2594 and S. 2645 To Amend the Defense Production Act of 1950 and the Housing and 
Rent Act of 1947, 82d Cong., 2d sess., pt. 2, at 1508 (1952). 


16 Sec. 302, Defense Production Act of 1950, 64 Stat. 801, as amended, 50 U. S. C. app. 2012 (1952). And see 
the discussion of the amendment, H. Rept. No. 2177, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 21 (1952). 
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zation agencies * under the act included price controls, allocation of 
supply and expansion of capacity through rapid tax amortization. 

rice controls: Initial ceiling prices were established for newsprint, 
as for other commodities, on January 26, 1951, under the ce of 
Price Stabilization’s general ceiling price regulation.’ This froze each 
seller at the highest price he had charged between December 19, 1950, 
and January 25, 1951. On May 28, 1951, a ceiling price regulation 
(CPR 22), applicable to newsprint, changed the base period to April 1 
to June 24, 1950, or any one of the three preceding calendar quarters.” 
After giving 15 days notice-to OPS, a newsprint producer was permitted 
to compute his ceiling price by adding to his base period price certain 
later material and labor cost increases. Under this formula there were 
several ceiling price increases for newsprint, shown in appendix table 
12, before price controls on the product were terminated on February 
13, 1953.” 

Throughout the period of controls, price ceilings were not placed on 
newsprint eaneaaea from Canada, although consideration was given 
to such action by officials of OPS and some members of Congress.” 
Negotiations by OPS and ODM with the Canadian Department of 
Defense Production for a suspension of price increases by Canadian 
newsprint mills in the summer of 1951 failed to prevent such increases.” 

Initially, Ceiling Price Regulation 22 also established a formula for 
ceiling prices on both domestic and imported wood pulp. This product 
was of particular importance to nonintegrated newsprint manufac- 
turers. On June 25, 1951, Ceiling Price Regulation 49 fixed dollar 
and cents maximum prices for such pulp.”"* In this case, too, imports 
from Canada were excepted, but apparently in this case the Canadian 
Government took action to stabilize prices to the United States 
market.”** 

Allocation of supply: NPA’s general inventory controls™ and 
priorities regulations “ applied to newsprint as well as other com- 
modities. However, on February 8, 1951, a more specific regulation 
for newsprint was issued. This order, NPA Order M-36, was designed 
to facilitate procurement of paper by Government agencies and their 
contractors by requiring manufacturers to set aside designated 
portions of their paper production to fill Government and defense-rated 
orders*> The percentage ranged from 5 percent for newsprint to 

1 The Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) and, under it, the Defense Production Adméinistration until 
its abolition in 1953, had overall supervision an: msibility for programs under the Defense Production 
Act; the National Production Authority (NPA) o Department of Commerce (succeeded in 1968-by 
Commerce’s Business and Defense Services Adm ion) was the primary delegate agency for newsprint. 
See United States Attorney General, Report Pursuant to Section 708 (e) of the Defense Production Act, 
pp. 17-21 (November 1957), for a complete outline of agency delegation under the act. 

18 32A C. F. R. 1451 (1951 Rev.) 


19 32A 3. F. R. 385 (1951 Rev.) 
2018 F. R. 899 (1953) American Newspaper Publishers Association, Newsprint Bulletins, vol. 27 (1953), 


p. 31. 

21 Warnings were voiced by Canadian producers that they might seek markets outside the United States 
if price ceilings were imposed by this country. See American Newspaper Publishers Association News- 
print Bulletins, vol. 25 (1951), p. 230. 

2 See id. at PP. 219, 228, 234. 

tia 32A C, F. R. 864 (1951 Rev.) Coincident with the issuance of CPR 49, NPA promulgated Order M-72 
(32A C. F. R. 2183) controlling inventories of chemical wood pulp, limiting consumption and requiring 
integrated mills to set aside 3 percent of their production to fill orders from nonintegrated mills. M-72 was 
revoked on April 8, 1952, when reasonably adequate supply became available, 17 F. R. 3104 (1952). 

‘in National Production Authority, Department of Commerce, Pulp, Paper and Paperboard 7 (Rept. 
No. 37, 1953). 

2 NPA Regulation 1, 32A C. F. R. 2275, forbade accumulation of supplies beyond a “‘practicable minimum 
working inventory.’’ However, in some cases, a person was permitted to import commodities without 
regard to the inventory restrictions (sec. 10, NPA Regulation 1; Int. 2, Reg. 1, 16 F. R. 10787, October 
23, 1951). If by doing so his inventory exceeded a practicable working minimum, he was forbidden to pur- 
chase from a domestic source until the excess was — (sec. 10, NPA Reg. 1). 

% NPA Regulation 2, 32A C. F. R. 2283 (151 Rev.). 

232A C. F. R. 2021 (1951 Rev.) M-36 weg revoked on January 1, 1953, 18 F. R. 30 (1953). 


25778—58——5 
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25 percent for crepe wadding for packing. NPA had authority to issue 
specific directives to manufacturers to fill Government paper orders 
within the set-aside percentages.”® 

Also subject to inventory and consumption limitations was sulfur, 
a basic raw material in chemical woodpulp production. NPA Order 
M-69, issued June 5, 1951, forbade deliveries of sulfur without specific 
NPA approval.” It would appear, however, that the woodpulp 
75; acta were allowed sufficient sulfur to maintain full capac- 
ity. 

Expansion loans: The 1952 Defense Production Act amendments 
expressly set forth the manufacture of newsprint as an activity for 
which such loans might be granted under section 302 of the act. This 
action was the result of congressional concern that this tool had not 
yet been utilized in the expansion of newsprint capacity.” However, 
during the course of the expansion program only one company, 
Superior Newsprint Mills, applied for a loan to expand its facilities. 
And in this case, the loan was denied on the ground that rapid tax 
amortization should afford a sufficient incentive. 

Rapid tax amortization: The grant of accelerated tax amortization 
was the only incentive actually used in the program to expand produc- 
tive capacity and supply of this product. Expansion of domestic 
newsprint capacity was one of the earliest subjects considered by the 
mobilization agencies. Expansion goal No. 2 was established for 
newsprint on November 21, 1951. It sought to add, by the end of 
1955, productive capacity of 494,000 tons to the existing domestic 
capacity of about 1.1 million tons. 

This goal was established on the recommendation of NPA after 
a study of future supply probabilities and the anticipated rate of 
domestic consumption.” ‘The study observes that the predicted 
steady increase in our newsprint requirements would not be met by 
the Canadian newsprint industry. The conservative expansion 
policies of that industry had resulted in the construction of only one 
new mill in Canada in the previous 10 years. In addition, the pro- 
grams of limited modernization and speeding up of existing facilities 
employed during that period were believed to be incapable of achiev- 
ing more than moderate additional increases in capacity. Further- 
more, it was estimated that in future years a larger portion of Cana- 
dian newsprint might be diverted to markets other than the United 
States. Under these circumstances, it was concluded that a sizable 
expansion of domestic productive capacity was necessary in order to 
supply the increasing American requirements for newsprint.*! 

This expansion goal sought only to provide the additional produc- 
tion capacity pieted to meet domestic demands, after taking into 
account probable Canadian and other imports. In this emergency 
action, the defense agencies could seek no such complete realinement 
of the Canadian-American supply relationship as to provide domestic 
self-sufficiency.” 





2% During the first quarter of 1951, NPA directives accounted for 86 percent of Government newsprint 
procurement; by the second quarter of 1952, the percentage had fallen to 68 vercent. Pulp, Paper and 
Paperboard, supra note 123, at pp. 60-62. 

27 32A C. F. R. 2172, ft 5 eee ao a 

28 See Pulp, Paper and Paperboard, supra, note , at p. 12. : 

29 See the cenert ol the House Banking and Currency Committee on the bill to extend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, H. Rept. No. 2177, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 21 (1952). 

30 This study has been published in Study of Newsprint Expansion, a Progress Report of the Department 
of Commerce to Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Judiciary Committee, 82d Cong., 2d sess., pp. 6-15 (com- 
mittee print, 1952). 

311d. at 11. 

32 Id. at 22. 
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The expansion goal for newsprint was implemented by a program of 
grants of accelerated tax amortization. By September 30, 1952, the 
Defense Production Administration had granted tax amortization 
certificates to 7 companies for facilities designed to increase capacity 
by 375,000 tons.* A year later goal 2 was closed, after the grant of 
3 more certificates raised the total to almost 575 000 tons capacity.™ 
Tax amortization was granted both for expansion of existing facility 
costs and erection of new newsprint mills. The percentage of the 
facilities made eligible for rapid amortization generally ranged from 
40 to 45 percent. 

The following table shows the companies receiving the privilege of 
accelerated tax amortization, together with the tonnages and cost 
of facilities involved. 

% The excess over the tonnage set in goal No. 2 was due to a tax amortization certificate representing 
some 155,000 tons granted to Georgia Pacific Plywood Co. for a new mill to be constructed in Alaska. This 
company has not as yet undertaken construction and its certificate has expired. However, apparently the 
company is still considering the possibility of constructing a plant in Alaska. 
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The number of applications under the program was not large, and 
the total tonnages represented by them did not significantly exceed 
the expansion goal. Consequently, there was no occasion for the 
mobilization agencies to exercise selectivity in making a choice from 
among an overflow number of applications. Indeed, all but one of 
the applications were favorably acted upon. In that instance, on 
August 2, 1951, DPA denied an application from Crown Zellerbach 
with respect to modernization of a paper machine to increase its 
capacity by 14 tons a day. It was believed that this represented 
normal modernization and rehabilitation without any defense expan- 
sion justification.® 

As indicated in the table, 3 of the 10 certified projects did not ma- 
terialize. Those which were completed resulted in an actual increase 
in capacity of about 425,000 tons. The deficit from the 494,000 tons 
set in the expansion goal was more than made up by the end of 1955, 
however, through unassisted modernization, speedups and more 
efficient operation of existing facilities. 

Assessment of the operation of the tax amortization program against 
this background, permits the conclusion that the program was fairly 
administered from a competitive point of view. It stimulated expan- 
sion, most significantly in the South, and provided encouragement for 
development of new materials and processes. 

No hint of unequal treatment has tainted the program’s operation. 
Substantially all companies ** which sought certification under it were 
granted permission to speed up plant writeoff. It is true that two of 
the largest factors in the industry, Great Northern and Bowaters,” 
were permitted to amortize the building of the largest of the new plants 
at an accelerated rate.** However, it appears that these authoriza- 
tions had the overall beneficial effect of developing United States 
capacity and increasing its share of North American capacity.” 

The Great Northern mill added substantially to mill capacity in 
the United States. New techniques permitted utilization of hard- 
woods theretofore unused. The Bowater mill diluted Great North- 
ern’s share of domestic industry, thus reducing concentration, and at 
the same time added impetus to development of mills in the southern 
part of the United States. Its entry to southern production was 
followed by International’s establishment of newsprint facilities at 
Mobile, Ala., and Pine Bluff, Ark. This substantial increase in 
newsprint capacity in an area far distant from the older sources of 
supply permitted producers to secure favorable freight rates “ and 
relieved the chronic shortages which had plagued the southern pub- 
lishers for more than a decade. 

New techniques were further developed, both by Bowaters in using 
southern onal and by Great Northern in pulping northern hard- 
wood. ‘Thus, there resulted a substantial increase in wood reserves 
by making formerly unused forests available for newsprint production. 
Some certifications, however, failed to achieve the desired results. 
Georgia Pacific Plywood Co., for example, failed to undertake the 

35 In addition, Southland Paper Mills Co. inquired in March 1957 as to possible eligibility for additional 
rapid tax amortization. It was advised by ODM that the e sion goal had been closed in December 1953. 

86 See supra, p. 30. The only denial was of Crown Zellerbach’s application, 

37 Great Northern, with 34.9 percent of United States capacity, ranked 5th in North America and 
Bowaters, with 5.6 percent of Canadian capacity, held 9th place in North America. 

38 Great Northern’s certificate covered facilities totaling 168,000 tons and permitted rapid writeoff of 
almost $39 million. The Bowater capacity was 125,000 tons and eligibility $21 million. 


3% See appendix 7. 
4 See infra, p. 34. 
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development contemplated. Valentine Pulp & Paper Co.’s bagasse 
plant was found not economically practical for newsprint and Superior 
Newsprint Mill’s project for deinking was allowed to lapse. 

Overall, the program created about a 40 percent increase in domestic 
capacity, and stimulated an even larger percentage of later unassisted 
industry expansion. In addition, it gave impetus to the use of new 
techniques and raw materials. Confidently relying on Canadian 
production to continue to supply hemisphere needs to the extent it 
had heretofore done so, the program made no attempt to substitute 
United States production capacity for Canadian. There was, how- 
ever, substantial domestic expansion and it met the current needs. 


V. Status or INpustry CoMPETITION 


The half-century record of the newsprint industry evinces both its 
considerable readiness to regulate pricing and production by under- 
standings rather than competition, and an industry structure easily 
adaptable to such ends. The historical impression is heightened by 
current practical manifestations which may well indicate a lack of 
effective competition. This section isolates some of these current 
indications, noting in fairness that some of them could be individual 
response to impersonal economic requirements rather than conspiracies 
Unfortunately, the industry’s iaiRina tien to permit inspection of its 
relevant records forestalls any satisfactory resolution of those doubts. 


A. PRICE BEHAVIOR 


The behavior of newsprint prices creates considerable doubts as 
to the competitiveness of the industry. Today, all producers quote 
identical delivered prices despite significant cost differences. Over a 
25-year period, in years of shortage and oversupply, depression, 
prosperity, war and emergency, which saw important technological 
advances and vast expansion changes, contract prices have been 
consistently increased in almost unvarying amounts.*' The tradi- 
tional form for price announcements, the identity of price zones and 
the unresponsiveness to supply-demand relationships suggest a unity 
of operation antithetic to real competitiveness. 

There is an almost regular course of behavior which customarily 
precedes a contract price increase—there have been virtually no 
decreases in the last 25 years.” It begins with an announcement, 
well in advance, of the exact amount and effective date of the price 
increase. This announcement, made by one or another of the indus- 
try leaders, is accepted or rejected by the others in announcing the 
same or different price, prior to the effective date. 

The chronology of the latest price increase is illustrative. Abitibi, 
1 of the 3 largest companies, announced on December 31, 1956, 
that it proposed to increase its prices by $4 a ton on March 1, 1957. 
Consolidated, another of the big three, almost immediately registered 
its assent by announcing an increase of the same amount, effective 
likewise on March 1, 1957. St. Lawrence conformed January 9, and 
Bowaters joined January 14. On January 16, Powell River and 
Great Northern also ratified this increase. 


41 See appendix 12. This list shows one exception due to reinstatement of OPA controls. 
42 Sales under long-term contract, discussed hereafter, form the bulk of sales to publishers, . The price 
relating to such sales is the contract price. 
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International completed the first significant round by announcing 
on February 4 that its price would rise by the proposed amount 
and the change would sis place on March 1. This announcement 
completed the necessary change for a large number of industry mem- 
bers whose long-term supply contracts tied their price to the “‘aver- 
age’’ of the usually identical prices of Abitibi, Consolidated, and 
International.* Between February 4 and February 27, the majority 
of the companies announced like increases and, on March 1, their 
price moved upward by an exact $4. Coosa River and St. Croix 
brought their prices into line April 1. The chronology of this price 
change is set forth in the following table: 


Amount of Base price 








Company Date of Effective date increase after increase 
jannouncement} of increase (dollars per | (dollars per 
ton) ton) 

DE gc cdtinniticttbapes stein tose tin Misia . 31,1956 | Mar. 1, 1957 4.00 135 
Commences ail saci ndcande diacind . See Bowes Gea if: 4.00 135 
St. Lawrence__- ae . 9, 1957 |_- 4. 00 135 
Bowaters______- iceman ea . 14,1957 pes 4. 00 135 
Great: Northierti.. . .....2.-......6:... ute eee a ee Oticcinn 4. 00 135 
PO Ta Ee wines iss asin tac ten ee i etaidas 4.00 135 
International Paper wiv ccidacedes ley ae eee Als Mb oas 4.00 135 
Southland_._. = 4g ktiibiniguin oan aaa Feb. 6, 1957 |_.--- ee. 4.00 135 
ewe... 5 5 vant aten eng eee Pom St: leer t..-..Geke-...-- 4.00 135 
Sontet Was. 2 es es ME Es Feb. 11, 1957 |___-- RO sé 4.00 135 
pe. a ae ‘a batalla Feb. 20, 1957 |_..-- do.... 4.00 135 
PEM BOG cess odo. cee eee do... eee EOS z 4. 00 135 
ee ey 5. 50 135 
BE. Sein qninio en ciocrenese¥eseccetaeneaenneaned iain Reenayaca ietesdeas 4.00 135 








Source: Appendixes 12 and 14, 





The pattern of price making has a degree of flexibility. It is not 
always the same company which first announces a price increase, and 
it is not always that the announcement is accepted by the rest of 
the industry. Occasionally, a subsequent announcement will propose 
a different price. If the particular company carries sufficient weight 
in the industry, the prior announcement will be amended to conform 
to its price.“ 

Newsprint is sold, in effect, on a delivered price rather than on an 
f. o. b. mill basis. Although there are different freight costs,“ price 
uniformity to consumers is insured by the zone system of delivered 
prices. Under this system, the United States is divided into different 
zones with a fixed differential, either higher or lower from the base 
price, established for each zone. The base price is quoted for zone 4. 
Port prices are $1 less than the zone 4 or base price.*® Thus, the 
delivered price to purchasers in any one zone is the same irrespective 
of the mills from which they purchase and the variations in freight 
rates. 

The zone system was initiated by International in 1928, and other 
companies followed suit. During the NRA period, the zone system 
was crystallized through discussion within the industry, and a zone 
map was recommended to the NRA Administrator. NRA was 
abolished before the zone map could be officially adopted. Never- 
theless, the zone system came into general use by the industry. 
During World War II, the system was used as a basis for OPA’s 


43 See, below. See also appendix 15 for standard price clauses of each of the companies. 
“ Just such a situation occurred in 1950. H. Rept. No. 505, supra, note 42, at p. 69. 

45 See, supra, pp. 8-9. 

“ Appendix 13. 
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Price Regulation No. 130, which “constituted substantially a reen- 
actment of the NRA zone system.” * 

Changes in the delineation of the zones and the differentials from 
zone to zone have been made from time to time. The most recent 
change was. that announced by International Paper Sales Co., Inc., 
on October 25, 1955. This company, whose parent had recently com- 
pleted a mill at Mobile, Ala., announced a new zone 4, effective 
November 1, 1956. It also stated there would be further geographical 
modification when International completed its mill at Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Abitibi and others soon followed suit. In effect, the change in 1956 
brought the Southern States, which had formerly been in zone 7, into 
zone 4 and gave them the benefit of the lower delivered prices obtaining 
in the latter zone. 

The functioning of the industry thus presents a broad picture of 
almost complete lack of price competition, a lack which has persisted 
for a number of decades. Many factors could, conceivably account 
for this. For one thing, newsprint is a highly standardized product 
and, over the long run, prices would tend toward uniformity. How- 
ever, this does not explain short-run, simultaneous price movements 
and price identity among numerous mills in widely scattered locations 
and with widely differing costs.* 

Another factor of undoubted significance to price uniformity is the 
long-term contracts under which newsprint is customarily sold.” 
These contracts generally do not specify a fixed price, but a method 
of arriving at the price. The phraseology varies,” but the intent is 
clear that the price will be the market price in the particular locality. 
Some companies determine price on the average of the prices of speci- 
fied companies. Others state that their price shall not exceed the 
price of a named company or named companies. The practical effect 
of all of these clauses is automatically to shift such contract prices 
once a price movement starts. 

That certain producers’ prices are tied in the foregoing fashion to 
prices of other producers does not, of course, explain how the others 
establish their prices or the circumstances leading them to change 
their prices. Nor does it explain why certain producers are willing, 
in this vital area of their business to tie their prices in advance to those 
of their apparent competitors. The publishers, on the other side of 
the contracts, apparently accept the tied prices as a necessary element 
of long-term supply contracts, attractive for other reasons.” 

There remains the possibility that agreement among the producers 
is responsible for their identical prices and their simultaneous price 
changes. The record of antitrust enforcement shows that such agree- 
ment did occur among some of the producers prior to 1939. Since 
that time, the House Subcommittee of the Judiciary reported in 1951 
that it found ‘no direct evidence of price-fixing in the American 
market.” It concluded that the indirect evidence of price fixing 

47 Testimony of J. D. Zellerbach, hearings before the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of the 
House, supra, note 22, at series 14, pt. 6-A, p. 949. 

48 Wide variations in conversion costs are shown in appendix 16. However, a complete cost analysis 
cannot be presented since costs of individual companies were, unfortunately, refused my staff conducting 
this survey. It is reasonable to believe, however, that the cost of producing newsprint is not the same 
for all or even most producers. Costs of raw materials, labor, transportation and power are probably 
widely divergent, as are plant and overhead costs. 

#* A fuller discussion of these contracts is in sec. B, infra. 

% See appendix 15, setting forth typical price clauses. 


5! See infra, pp. 35-37. 
32H. Rept. 505, supra, note 42, at p. 79. 
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which existed “is largely hearsay and much of it has either been con- 
tradicted or explained.” ® 

The present survey has been unable to uncover direct evidence of 
agreement among producers either in Canada or the United States to 
fix newsprint prices in the United States. The producers have vigor- 
ously denied the existence of any such agreements. They are equall 
vigorous, however, in asserting that the most relevant data on indi- 
vidual company costs and records pertaining to establishing prices, 
cannot be made available for inspection. Consequently, no firm 
conclusion is possible as to whether agreements presently exist in the 
industry to fix the price of newsprint in the United States. 

To the past antitrust record, moreover, must be added present 
indications that the industry is disposed to regulate itself by agree- 
ment. Certain newsprint producers in Canada, including some owned 
by United States interests, have been recently found to be involved 
in collusive agreements affecting other types of paper sold in Canada.™ 
There are indications that some firms have fixed the price of news- 
print exported to world markets other than the United States.” Most 
importantly, the principal trade associations of the Canadian news- 
print producers, the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association and the 
Newsprint Association of Canada have formally represented to the 
Canadian Government that it is right and proper for the producers 
to regulate the industry cooperatively so long as the Canadian public 
is not harmed.® 

Prices in the two countries are identical for widely scattered mills 
with widely divergent costs. Fifty different mills make identical 
price changes the same day. Customers a few miles from a mill 
must pay the same delivered price as customers hundreds of miles 
away. A low-cost producer regularly feels constrained to raise his 
price to meet competition. To establish that all these are the 
results of impersonal market forces requires more evidence than has 
been made available. 

It may be that outright price agreements are unnecessary to secure 
price uniformity. For this is an industry where, as previously noted, 
there is made: available through the trade associations most complete 
and detailed production and cost data and very accurate forecasts 
of capacity and demand. Only the few price leaders really need this 
data for the other producers have bound themselves to follow the 
leader’s price, come what may. 


B. LONG-TERM SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


Another factor of real antitrust concern is the long-term supply 
contracts which characterize the newsprint business. These contracts 
contribute to a stabilized price. They tie up particular users over lon 
periods, preventing competition for large tonnages for extende 

eriods, up to 15 years. They often include stringent restrictions 
imiting the use of newsprint and preventing its resale, thus removing 
it from any secondary market which might unstabilize domestic or 
foreign markets. They preempt supply in shortage periods to a degree 
foreclosing establishment of new newspapers. “haa the ahitvearnalle 


83 Id at p. 127. 

4 See rig 20. 

55 H. Rept. No. 505, supra, note 42, at pp. 93-106, 
See supra, p. 16. 
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of their use clearly reflects the understanding of the industry, and those 
who deal most closely with it, that the industry will maintain reason- 
ably fair but stable prices and supplies. 

The newsprint producers desire long-term contracts to tailor 
production to demand. Such contracts also assure more ready 
financing of a new mill or equipment. On the other hand, the pub- 
lisher is anxious to be assured of an adequate supply regularly delivered 
of a product that has been subject to recurring shortages. Accord- 
ingly, the long-term contract has a special attractiveness. 

n terms, many of the newsprint-publisher contracts examined 
in our survey have three principal common provisions: a specified 
tonnage, an end-use restriction, and a price clause. The last provision 
has already been fully treated in our discussion of uniform pricing, 
supra. 

‘At one time, full requirements contracts were in vogue. After 
criticism in a congressional report in 1951,” there were extensive 
revisions in the language employed. However, today, although more 
than one supplier is often willing to sell to a substantial publisher, each 
contracts for supply of a specific tonnage, the total of which approxi- 
mates full requirements. Apparently, there is an understanding that 
in times of diminished demand, cutback in tonnages are informally 
prorated among the suppliers. In any event, the long-term nature 
of the contracts prevents competition from outside suppliers. The 
almost universal use of contracts for terms as long as 15 years tends to 
stabilize the industry to a substantial degree. Some of the manu- 
facturers denied that they had had conversations with other producers 
on the adoption of such contracts, but without complete information 
it cannot be determined whether prior agreement led to the present 
almost universal use of long-term contracts. 

The current survey for this report disclosed continued employment 
of restrictions on the end use of the newsprint delivered under these 
contracts. Basically, these provide that the newsprint can be used 
only for a particular publisher’s operation.® 

Beyond that, they may affect the area in which a jobber can sell.™ 

Export restrictions still exist.” 

The restrictions on use are apparently sometimes the subject of 
understanding supplemental to the contract. One merchant explained 

7 H. Rept. 505, supra note 42, at 59-66, 126-127. 

588 Crown Zellerbach at one time had a form contract preventing the purchaser from using newprint in 
any other paper. Montmorency Paper Co., Inc., affiliated with Anglo-Canadian, in a contract dated April 
18, 1956, fora term April 1, 1958, to March 31, 1968, provided that the contract was for use only and exclusively 
for printing the editions of specified papers. Richmond Pulp & Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd., had a similar 


a in a contract which extends from January 1, 1957, to December 31, 1961. Powell River had a similar 
contract. 

5 Abitibi Sales Co., Ltd., in a contract, dated September 1, 1947, and extended to December 31, 1952, 
stated that the paper was for use and resale in a particular territory. Inacontract, dated February 19, 1953, 
which extends to December 31, 1958, it was provided that the a was “for use and resale in the territory 
served by the buyers divisions.”” That this clause was intended to be enforced is shown by the following 
correspondence between R. 8. Fowler. assistant general manager of Abitibi Sales Co., Ltd., 408 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, and a jobber: 

“Am a bit mystified with a phone call we received from one of our merchant customers in western New 
York State. He sells Abitibi tonnage on the same sort of contract that you do and his distribution areas 
cover New York State from Lake Ontario to the southern border * * * he phoned yesterday to say that 
one of his accounts had been solicited by [your] representative who * * * stated he could provide Abitibi 
tonnage.” The reply explained that the customer was definitely turned down. Fowler replied ‘“‘At any 
rate, I have had a chance to telephone our people over there and have given your version of the situation. 
They were most appreciative of your willingness to put their minds at ease on competitive conditions.” 

6° In contracts, dated November 11, 1949, October 3, 1951, February 9, 1953, October 6, 1954, the latter 
extending through December 31, 1957. Consolidated Paper Sales, Ltd., expressly prohibited a seller from 
either directly or indirectly exporting the paper from the United States. 
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that he was forbidden to export, although the restriction was not in 
his contract.®' 

There is no clear evidence that these restrictions are reasonably 
necessary to commerce in newsprint. On the contrary, they appear 
designed to prevent newsprint from becoming an article generally 
traded on its own merits in commerce. It is obvious that such restric- 
tions forestall the existence of an active secondary market which might 
disrupt price and market stability.®* 


C. AVAILABILITY OF INDUSTRY INFORMATION 


We have already discussed the extensive activities of the inter- 
related trade associations and groups representing the industry.® 
Through these media there is collected from all the individual com- 
panies a constant and comprehensive flow of internal industry infor- 
mation. Data on company costs, all phases of production, labor 
relations, world conditions, future plans, supply-demand forecasts 
and publisher circulation, inventories and advertising rates are all 
collected, collated and freely disseminated to the industry. 

In striking contrast is the inability of Government to obtain the 
same cooperation in collecting data on operations from the companies. 
This problem of obtaining relevant information of antitrust concern 
is not new. It troubled a congressional committee in 1951," and 
impeded the grand jury investigation by this Department in 1947.% 
In Canada, the reaction of the industry’s spokesman to the efforts of 
the Combines Investigation Commission displays the same unwilling- 
ness to have the industry’s “‘privacy invaded.” ® 

We have noted at various places in this report the omission of 
important data necessary to clarify the picture of the industry’s 
structure and operations. We have also pointed to certain indicia of 
competitive inadequacies in the industry which deserve more detailed 
study. However, in the absence of all the relevant information, it is 
impossible in this report to resolve these questions. 


VI. ConcLusIoNns 


This report establishes a factual outline for consideration of the 
competitive problems which affect an important area of defense sup- 
ply. Ample quantities of newsprint regularly available are an indis- 
pensable part of the free world’s means of defense against the assault 
of untruth. Providing most of the United States supply of newsprint 
from the forests of Canada, the newsprint industry has developed as a 
highly organized industrial machine with a peculiarly binational 
character. 


Both nations on this continent have a direct stake in its proper 
functioning. Canada depends upon it to realize the potentials of its 


61 According to information developed by our survey, this merchant “‘said that his company is prohibited 
from exporting newsprint obtained from its suppliers. He added that although there is nothing in the 
contracts to that effect, the question has come up many times. He said that the Abitibi people have dis- 
cussed the matter with him, but he cannot recall who did so or where or when the conversation took place. 
He said that it is simply not their policy to sell forexport. He expressed the opinion that the purpose of this 
prohibition is to prevent black market sales.”” 

62 Statements made in support of such restrictions indicated that such restrictions were to prevent a cus- 
tomer “‘from making a killing in a tight market.”” But they equally prevent distress sales in a loose market. 

63 See supra, pp. 15-17, inclusive. 

* See H. Rept. 505, supra, note 42, at pp. 119-126 (1951). 

6 See supra, pp. 25-26, inclusive. 

Submission to Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects, supra, note 46, at p. 111. 
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great forest resources and to provide employment for thousands of its 
citizens. The United States, the world’s largest consumer of news- 
print, depends upon its own larger forest industry for other papers, and 
counts on production in Canada for its newsprint supply. 

No final conclusions as to the competitive status of this industr 
are now possible. It displays several mainifestations that could well 
indicate the inadequacy or absence of true competition among its 
individual members. Uniform prices, established by a_ highly 
developed procedure, reinforced by a zone pricing system and facile 
interchange of intimate statistics of supply, demand, customers and 
mill performance, give a clear impression of industry solidarity. 
Long-term contrasts, many with end-use restrictions not clearly 
related to normal business requirements, effectively eliminate com- 
petition as to large shares of tonnage requirements for long periods. 
Considering the long record of this industry’s readiness to concert of 
action, coupled with its active unwillingness to supply the information 
base upon which the reality of these apparent factors could be fully 
measured, there can be no feeling of assurance that competition 
regulates this industry’s course. 

At the moment, there is more than adequate newsprint supply, 
perhaps due as much to the decrease in demand as to the industry’s 
own desires to expand production. Yet, if price did not quickly rise 
during shortages, neither has it suddenly decreased during the present 
supply excess. And when this country’s economy regains its normal 
momentum, demand for new supply may quickly outpace the 
industry’s expansion plans, and the long spiral of upward price 
movement continue. 

Defense Production Act programs to expand supply eased slightly 
anticompetitive factors. The share of additional supply necessary 
for those purposes was not sufficient to exert a powerful leverage on 
the broad industry base. Those programs did, however, create a 
needed additional domestic capacity, and stimulated an even larger 
percentage of additional expansion without defense aid. It alleviated 
a serious local discrimination in newsprint supply affecting the South, 
and it gave impetus to the use of new techniques and raw materials. 
It made no attempt, nor did the need appear, to substitute United 
States for Canadian supplies for the basic needs. 

There can be no relaxation of efforts to maintain competition in 
this important segment of the economy. Neither nation directly con- 
cerned can afford to permit this industry to undertake its own regula- 
tion through a formal or informal cartelization. The regulation of 
the industry’s own efforts through the anciently proved method of 
free and open competition, with a minimum of governmental inter- 
ference and industry cooperation, would appear to be the only really 
effective means of achieving both nation’s objectives. 

Nor is there any conflict of governmental interests necessary to 
this objective. Efforts to enforce competition, obviously, must recog- 
nize the clear national and local interest of each nation concerned. 
The United States ordinarily will not have any basis to question in its 
courts action legally taken in Canada, under Canadian governmental 
direction to meet emergency or war conditions. It is equally recog- 
nized in Canada that the United States consumer cannot commit his 
needs to industry collusion, however, benevolent it may appear. 
To both, efforts to resolve present problems must begin with an ade- 
quate factual basis upon which to judge the industry’s performance. 
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PART 2. VOLUNTARY AGREEMENTS AND PROGRAMS 
UNDER THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


This part reports upon the Attorney General’s continuous study of 
the currently outstanding voluntary agreements and programs estab- 
lished under section 708 of the Defense Production Act. 

Currently there are outstanding 20 agreements, 5 of which have 
been placed in an inactive status. Ths Drepastnent of the Army has 
sponsored 17 integration committees, 4 of which are inactive. The 
remaining three agreements are under the sponsorship of the Maritime 
Administration, the United States Information Agency, and the De- 

artment of Interior, respectively. The agreement sponsored by the 
Aaritime Administration is not currently active. 


A. FOREIGN PETROLEUM SUPPLY AGREEMENT 


This agreement has been described in detail in previous reports. 
It is carried out under the sponsorship of the Department of the In- 
terior. In the absence of an emergency threatening disruption of the 
free world’s supply and distribution of petroleum, its activities are 
restricted to the collection, evaluation, and dissemination of petroleum 
information relevant to military and defense planning. 

The Department of Interior’s Office of Oil and Gas has the direct 
responsibility for overseeing the operations performed pursuant to this 
agreement. That office has been undergoing reorganization under a 
new director. During this period, the operations of the committee 
established under the agreement have been held in abeyance. As a 
partial result of these factors, the duties and responsibi ities of the 
full-time salaried Government personnel assigned to staff this com- 
mittee, as required by the 1956 amendments to this agreement, are 
being revised and reorganized. I am advised that, at the present 
time, this staff a'so has duties additional to those in aid of the Foreign 
Petroleum Supply Agreement. 

It is my belief that both the emergency functions, which are pres- 
ently inactive, and the nonemergency informational responsibilities 
under this agreement, are in the public interest as contributing, now 
and in the future, to the national defense. 


B. ARMY INTEGRATION COMMITTEES 


The Ordnance Ammunition Command is the sponsor of nine integra- 
tion committees, five of which are considered active. The remaining 
four, Artillery Mechanical Time Fuzes, Cartidge Cases, Burster 
Casings and Military Pyrotechnics remain in a standby status. 

During the period covered by this report, two of the active com- 
mittees, Propellants and Explosives and Small Arms Ammunition 
have engaged in considerable productive activity. Worthy of par- 
ticular attention is the activity of the Small Arms Ammunition Com- 
mittee whose subcommittees held six meetings. By these meetings, 
the standardization of machinery spare parts and perishable tooling is 
being accelerated in an effort to capitalize on the present availabilit 
of personnel particularly conversant with the programs. Althoug 
not meeting during the reporting period, the Ammunition Loading 
(Except Small Arms) Committee has scheduled a meeting for the next 
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quarter. The remaining two committees, Conventional Artillery and 
Mortar Shell and Fin Stabilized Artillery Ammunition and M31 

. (T37) Rifle Grenade have not met during the quarter. Their con- 
tinuation as active committees is recommended by the Department 
of the Army because of unsolved technical problems in the produc- 
tion of these items. 

Of the six integration committees in the tank-automotive field, only 
one, the Light and Medium Tactical Truck Committee, met during 
the quarter. The other committees on Cast Armor for Truck Laying 
Type Vehicles; Track for Track Laying Type Vehicles; Light Gun 
Tank and Allied Combat Vehicles; Medium and Heavy Gun Tank and 
Allied Combat Vehicles; and Heavy Tactical Trucks met during the 
previous reporting period. All six have scheduled meetings for the 
next quarter, placing emphasis on the achievement of standardization 
and parts interchangeability. 

Although scheduled to meet during the reporting period, the Critical 
Quartz Crystal Committee under the sponsorship of the Signal Corps, 
postponed its meeting until the next quarter. ‘Technical information 
will continue to be distributed to the members. 

The Army Transportation Supply and Maintenance Command is 
continuing its study to determine the advisability of recommending 
that the Army Aircraft and Maintenance Committee be placed in 
standby status. Pending this determination, no meetings have been 
held by the committee. 

In my opinion, both the active and inactive integration committees 
should be continued. Their present and potential contributions to 
the national defense outweigh possible anticompetitive effects. 


C. CONTRIBUTION OF TANKER CAPACITY AGREEMENT 


On March 3, 1958, I informed the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization of my approval of the request to be sent to the partici- 
pants in the plan asking their acceptance of the amended plan. I 
have been informed these requests were sent to the members on March 
20, 1958, and, to date, a number of firms have replied in the affirma- 
tive. It is expected the remainder will respond to the request during 
the next reporting period. 

No occasion has arisen since the last report to require a determina- 
tion reactivating the plan to supplement the tanker capacity avail- 
able to the Military Sea Transportation Service. Since no meetings 
or joint activities of the participants have been permitted, the agree- 
ment remains in an inactive status and thus its present anticompeti- 
tive effects are negligible. 


D. USIA CLASSIFIED AGREEMENT 


Security considerations still prevent disclosure of the details of this 
agreement or its operations. Due to the benefits obtained from the 
operation of this agreement, the United States Information Agency 
urgently advocates its continuation. In my opinion, the anticompet- 


itive aspects of this agreement are clearly outweighed by the public 
interest. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Wiiu1am P. Rocers, 
Attorney General. 
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. North American newsprint mill capacity ! as reported to American Newspaper 
Publishers Association for 1951 and 1958 | 
| Newsprint capacity Percent of Percent of 
(short tons) North America Canada 
Company and mill location | 
| 
1951 1958 1951 1958 1951 1958 ' 
eg SS ge ef aera gpg aps manatees petabenninpanesisinivee ieamnainnsaeti 
CANADA | : 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., | 
Quebec, Quebec ea ee 215, 000 265, 000 3.4 2.9 4.0 3.7 
Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., Ltd., | 
Grand Falls, Newfoundalind 221, 000 250, 000 3.5 2.7 4.1 3.5 
Beaver Wood Fibre Co., Ltd., Thorold, Ontario_| 30, 075 34, 804 5 4 6 5 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp & Paper Mills, | | ' 
Ltd., Corner Brook, Newfoundland j 300, 000 | 320. 000 4.7 3.4 | 5.6 4.4 ' 
Canada Paper Co., Windsor Mills, Quebec aie. Sh Oe t....-... ob eketenen, .3 ; 
Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd., Ocean Falls, | ; 
British Columbia ; Dee = 1 Oi 1.3 
Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd., Donnacona, | ' 
Quebec | 105,000 | = 118, 195 1.6 1.3 2.0 1.6 ; 
Donohue Bros., Ltd., Clermont, Quebec_______-| 60, 000 | 90, 000 9 1.0 1.1 1.2 ' 
The E. B, Eddy Co., Hull, Quebee 48, 000 | 57, 000 7 6 9 .8 ' 
Elk Falls Co., Ltd., Campbell River, British | | 
Columbia saat 170, 000 |_....--- EBs 2.4 : 
Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., Fort William, | ' 
Ontario ‘| 145,000} 310,000} 23) 33] 27] 43 
James Maclaren Co., Ltd., Buckingham, : 
Quebec | 112, 000 | 127, 000 1.8 1.4 2.1 ye 
MacMillan & Bloedel, Ltd. (Pulp & Paper | 
Division) Port Alberni, British Columbia | ...-| 7 133,000 ee 3.8 tac 1.8 
Mersey Paper Co., Ltd.,3 Liverpool, Nova | 
Scotia | 120, 000 145, 500 | 1.9 1.6 2.2 2.0 ; 
Powell River Co., Ltd., Powell River, British | : 
Columbia 298,000 | 500, 000 4.7 5.4 5.6} 6.9 
Richmond Pulp & Paper Co., Bromptonville, | ; 
Quebec 25, 000 115, 875 4 1.2 .5 1.6 ’ 
St. Raymond Paper, Ltd., St. Raymond, | 
Quebec 16, 800 26, 200 3 .3 .3 .4 
Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Kapus- 
kasing, Ontario 207, 600 254, 000 3.3 2.7 3.9 3.5 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., Ocean Falls, British Colum- 
bia Senta a tL eee SSS BO tii. 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd__..._--__-._.-- 688, 996 886,596 | 10.8 9.5 12.9} 123 
——————— | | ae 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Iroquois | : 
Falls, Ontaria___- 210, 980 264, 880 3.3 2.8 3.9 3.7 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario-_--_-_-____- E 95, 788 101, 024 1.5 1.1 1.8 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Fort 
William, Ontario --- -- erties ater 60, 984 115, 624 1.0 1.2 1.1 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. (Thunder 
Bay division), Port Arthur, Ontario.____- 105, 028 133, 074 1.6 1.4 2.0 
Ste. Anne Paper Co., Ltd., Beaupre, Quebec. 109, 648 127, 850 1.7 1.4 2.1 
Manitoba Paper Co., Ltd., Pine Falls, 
aise fede eo keene 106, 568 144, 144 1.7 1.6 2.0 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd........--..-..-- 685, 100 851, 004 10.7 9.1 12.8 
Belgo division, Shawinigan Falls, Quebec-_.- 223, 300 261, 184 3.5 2.8 4.2 
Laurentide division, Grand Mere, Quebec-_. 130, 800 158, 004 2.1 1.7 2.4 
Port Alfred division, Port Alfred, Quebec... 181, 600 243, 012 2.8 2.6 3.4 
Wayagamack division, Trois iveres, 
a Se mas 23| 20 2.8 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 43. 
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North American newsprint mill capacity ! as reported to American Newspaper 
Publishers Association for 1951 and 1958—Continued 

















~~ rint capacity Percent of 
ort tons) North America 


Percent of 


Canada 
Company and mill location 











1951 1958 1958 
ERREREROEE TE Oia cs ccce casa duccaces 12.1 9.8 12.6 
Canadian International Paper Co., Three 
Rivers, Quebec_ 4.5 3.6 4.6 
Canadian International “Paper Co., Gati- 
TN icra bind aha riesiinw niente 4.0 3.3 4.3 
New Brunswick International Paper Co., 
Dalhousie, New Brunswick... ----....---- 3.6 2.9 3.7 
Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co........-- 23| 30 .8| 3.9 
Kenora division, Kenora, Ontario___--_- 1.6 2.3 3.0 


Fort Frances division, Fort venues, On- 


























Risa agsbeeetd phm us Ab te aio anhtes Behan .9 
CRONIES PE U6. TAGs coca ccs ccccenccccess 5.2 
Ontario Paper Co., Ltd., Thorold, Ontario- 2.8 

Quebec North Shore Paper Co., Baie 

Gamennt, Rpeees... .. .. .. no co tec 2.4 
Futon Te: GOs BAG. on. kee. ccc 6.7 

Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Kenogami, Quebec 6.7 

PrisnGeek: &'Oo:,; L4d., BEV, eee Fo. ok. icc eho ceiicbvenn mace bo cewne Aaaden sen beace. 
OE; RU OI, Soo i sence ccnwdcees 5.6 

St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd.,4 Dolbeau, Quebec | 1.7 

St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., Three Rivers, 

i aie cce tain ciceictiiin otk snc cuiier 3.1 

St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., Red Rock, 

i idonins ck dnnncochawsdncas dbadgeuscdeeusucmekin .8 
Total as reported to ANPA by indi- a 
iii i tiicesn nmin w anniek 100.0 
Total Canadian capacity reported by 
Newsprint Association of Canada.....| 5,359,816 | 7,238,516 |-..._.._]-..-----].-------]_-.--- 
UNITED STATES 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corp., Calhoun, 

i iinndtnkncnnttepch nase Sh dckhts nmi feancmanesses 4.9 
Coosa River Newsprint Co., Coosa Pines, Ala_- 9.1 
Gary Paper Mills, Inc. (deinked), COR TAR ccd) GE Peadcagtitncs|) ~~ cB icdendace) » Db ieedsac 
Inland Empire Paper Co., Millwood, Wash---- 1.1 
Pejepscot Paper Co., Brunswick, Maine. ...---- a 
Publishers’ Paper Co., Oregon City, ONeG.. <<. 5.5 
St. Croix Paper Co., Wood and, Maine--_-__--__-- 6.3 
St. Lawrence Paper Corp., Norfolk, EU wchnccatoeonbasmneee 6 
Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, ee 1.1 
West Tacoma Newsprint Co., Steilacoom, Wash. 3.1 
Crown Zellerbach Corp.....................--.. "12.1 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., West Linn, Oreg-. 3.7 

Crown Zellerbach Corp., Port Angeles, 

WN tin decs hadi censukbastbpotnsn cote 146, 000 175, 610 8.4 
Great Northern Paper Co.........-------------- 358,440 | 574, 000 | 27.6 
Great Northern Paper Co., Millinocket, 
Eid rncctiedneh dwn wih aeabinip nn she alia 262, 650 
Great Northern Paper Co., East Milli- 574, 000 .6 


OIE ENR a sn init dds oe ce 95, 790 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 43. 
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North American newsprint mill capacity ! as reported to American Newspaper 
Publishers Association for 1951 and 1958—Continued 


Newsprint capacity Percent of Percent of 
(short tons) North America Canada 


Company and mill location 




















1951 | 1958 
International Paper O00... q.<s<.<aise<nséiieneapssdas sds covee-50f) 0) SEO beeehaeest | eee 8.7 
International Paper Co., Mobile, Ala_._...-|-..--.------| 115,000 }|..-...--| 91.2 J---..--- 25. 6 
International Paper Co., Pine Bluff, Ark..-|..-.....-.--| 65,000 |..-.....|  .7 j|------.- 3.1 
Total as reported to AN PA by individual 
tin seiasiet pecs nuaies oo, ake 1,027,440 | 2,078,110 16.1 22.3 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Total, United States capacity reported by | "s, 
Newsprint Service Bureau---_-_-___...---- 1, 050, 000 2, 100, 000 | 
Total, United States and Canada___...__- 6, 374, 019 | 9, 307, 736 | 





1 The totals for Canada and the United States do not agree exactly with those reported by other associa- 
tions probably because some companies submitted rounded figures and some mills estimated production 
figures rather than capacity figures. 

2 Includes 41,000 tons from second machine expected to start July 1, 1958. 

3 1951 capacity is listed for plant location at Brooklyn, Nova Scotia. 

4 Reported as Lake St. John Power & Paper Co., Ltd., in 1951. 

5 Includes 15,000 tons from 4th machine expected to start production early November 1958. 

6 Expected to start production in spring, 1958. 


Sources: Newsprint Bulletin No. 15, Feb. 27, 1952, pp. 67-69 and No. 13, Feb. 28, 1958, pp. 60-62, American 
Newsprint Publishers Association. 





APPENDIX 2 


New Capacity PRoJEcTS AND PROSPECTS FOR THE EXPANSION OF NEWSPRINT 
PropuctTIoN FactILirieEs IN CANADA AND THE UNITED States Wuicu Have 
BEEN ANNOUNCED IN THE PREss OR TRADE PUBLICATIONS BEFORE NovEM- 
BER 1957 AND LISTED BY THE NEWSPRINT ASSOCIATION OF CANADA IN “‘NEws- 
PRINT Data: 1957” 

CANADA 


A. Projects already underway or firmly in prospect 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., expansion program to add 100,000 tons to 
the mill’s capacity at Fort William is expected to be completed late in 1958. 
Program includes installation of a new machine. 

Bowaters Newfoundland Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., is improving the speed of 
2 machines which will add 20,000 tons to annual capacity. 

Donohue Bros., is installing a third machine with an annual capacity of 30,000 
tons. Machine is expected to be in full operation by July 1958. 

Elk Falls Co., Ltd., has installed a second machine of 50,000-ton capacity 
expected to be in operation at the end of 1957. 

Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., third machine of 90,000-ton capacity started 
production in June 1957. The fourth machine with a rated capacity of 110,000 
tons is expected to start production early in 1958. 

MacMillan & Bloedel, Ltd., started operations of the first machine at the new 
Port Alberni mill in September 1957. he second machine is expected to start 
in 1958. Total capacity of the new mill is estimated to be about 200,000 tons 
annually. 

Mersey Paper Co. is improving the speed of 2 machines to add about 20,000 
tons to annual capacity. 

St. Lawrence Corp. is improving and speeding up machines at Three Rivers 
and Dolbeau to increase company’s capacity about 40,000 tons by late 1957 or 
early 1958. 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd., plans to increase the capacity of the 
mill at Kapuskasing by 40,000 tons annually. The speedup of 2 of the 4 ma- 
chines is expected to be completed in 1959. 
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B. Projects less definite and representing plans or proposals which are at a much 
earlier, or more uncertain stage or development 


British Columbia.—Kitimat Pulp & Paper Co. has deferred indefinitely the 
development of a pulp and paper mill of 125,000 to 150,000 tons annual capacity. 

New Brunswick.—Plans for a proposed 500-ton daily newsprint mill at Lepreau 
have been postponed following extended financial problems. 

Ontario. Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co. plans for a two-machine mill 
in the Sioux Lookout area have been deferred. Under its performance bond the 
company is to start construction by May 1, 1959. 

Quebec.—The Provincial government has recently issued an occasional statement 
on the possibility of establishing a pulp and paper mill in the Lac Matagami area. 

Newfoundland.—There have been reports on the possibilities of a third and also 
a fourth mill but nothing definite. 


UNITED STATES 


A. Projects already underway or firmly in prospect 

Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. is installing a fourth machine at Calhoun, Tenn., 
with a capacity of 100,000 tons a year. It is scheduled to start up at the end of 
1958. 

Coosa River Newsprint Co. is installing a third machine early in 1958 and with 
further improvements to existing machines mill capacity is expected to increase 
by 135,000 tons. 
+s International Paper Co. is building a 130,000-ton newsprint mill near Pine Bluff, 
Ark., which is expected to be in production in the first half of 1958. 

St. Croix Paper Co. is replacing an existing machine with a new 200-ton-daily 
newsprint machine scheduled for production by the beginning of 1958. Capacity 
of the mill at Woodlands, Maine, is expected to increase by about 45,000 tons a 
year. 

Southland Paper Mills, Inc., is adding a fourth machine at Lufkin, Tex., with 
an annual capacity of 90,000 tons. Machine is expected to be in production by 
1959. 

(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada, Newsprint Data: 1957, pp. 22-23.) 





APPENDIX TABLE 3 


Percentages of total newsprint capacity in Canada and North America by principal 
companies operating mills in Canada, for selected years, 1943, 1951, and 1958 



































| Percent of Canadian total | Percent of North American total 
1943 1951 1958 1943 =| = 1951! 1958 2 
eo ee ee ee | 4,400,000 | 5,346,579 | 7,220,626 | 5,433,000 | 6,374,019 | 9,307, 736 
Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent 

International -...------- 7 15.9 14.4 | 12.6 12.9 | 12.1 9.8 
DIES tA pedaentponen nae 13.0 | 12.9 12.3 10. 5 | 10.8 9.5 
Consolidated ae ates 12.9 | 12.8 | 11.8 | 10. 4 10.7 9.1 
Total, 3 companies__-_-___- 41.8 | 40.1 | 36.7 33.8 | 33.6 28. 4 

Price Bros__-_--- A. ears > Ogg tS lang. pk. Qa 6.9|_ 1 ae 
Powell Miver:. 2. 22.2222... 5.7 5.6 6.9 | 4.6 4.7 5.4 
NN a ecu sonudenssnadpelonadane 5.6 36.4 |__ sprees Te 4.7 | 35.0 
Anglo-Canadian--...........-.-. 4.7 | 4.0 a7, 3.8 | 3.4 | 2.9 
Ontario-Minnesota___.-._...._-- 4.3 | 2.8 3.9 3.5 | 23 3.0 
St, Lewmnte:....-..25.5---s6. 4.1 5.7 5.6 3.3 4.8 | £4 
CO I ai in isk cds As ~ 4 585 «ee neds <3 he Se is ce lM te cra 28 
CRORE. oi cockpemnssdebe 2.8 27) 4.3 | 2.2 | 23 3.3 
Total, 8 companies_...._-- 30.1 | 34.4 41.2 | 24.3 28.9 : 32. 0 
—— — | | oO a 

Total, 11 companies ra 71.9 74.5 | 77.9 | 58.1 62. 5 60. 4 

| 








1 Percent change 1943-51, 17.3. 
2 Percent change 143-58, 71.3. 
8 Includes Mersey Paper Co. 


Sources: 1943: Newsprint Paper in North America by Royal 8. Kellogg, p. 25; 1951 and 1958, appendix 1. 
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AppENDIX TABLE 4 


Percentages of total newsprint capacity in the United States and North America by 


principal companies operating mills in the United States for selected years, 1942, 
1951, and 1958 











Percent of United States total Percent of North American total 
1942 1951 1958 1942 1951! 1958 2 

NT ORR. rds 3 cae 1, 126,000 | 1,027,440 | 2,078,110 | 35,525,830 | 6,374,019 9, 307, 736 

Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent ~~ Percent 
Great Northers.........<..... 28.4 34.9 27.6 5.8 5. 6.2 
IE on eee dese tgrie tne tne eget aon 3 eee SS eee 1.9 
Pe a ccka cence ete a wm enietone hades os ageless ote ee Es... Siar Bice 3.3 
Crown Zellerbach._---.---.---- 19.4 18. 1 12.1 4.0 2.9 27 
ER ad 2 4.0 12.7 11.1 8 2.0 2.5 
COE NOOR ne Serco enn ccnheienieinnadeaaee 9.7 O34... 1.6 2.1 
Total, 6 companies-_-__- 51.8 75. 4 83.5 10.6 12.1 18.7 
Maine Seaboard. -------.------ ince cane eeeaeeslaae BO tio cccciances AS 
FE, BOI oo hcg can scieeed Te hehe seneneteenston iE Dit nctnneeaceaanoaiennan 
pO BRE SR St ty RR Wet SRE ESE OF caiecesntailaarecdaeee 
eee On ee 5. ame! 4.9 7.3 5.5 1.0 1.2 1.2 
GO ae a ae Se 7.3 8.6 6.3 1.5 1.4 1.4 
WRG SN hin sasaccgaenpdimousnianbhaiieans 2.5 BD Bistecintaathitites 4 7 
Total, 6 companies-.--._-- 29.3 18.4 14.9 6.0 3.0 3.3 
Total, 12 companies-_--.- 81.1 93.8 98.4 16.6 15.1 22.0 


1 Percent change 1942-51, 15.3. 
2 Percent change 1942-58, 68.4. 
3’ Excludes Newfoundland. 

4 Listed as Hawley Co. in 1942. 


Sources: 1942: Statement by Mr. H. E. Holman, Chief, Forest Products Division, Office of Industry and 
Commerce, U. 8. Department of Commerce, before the House Committee on the Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Study of Monopoly Power, June 19, 1950, p. 43; 1951 and 1958, appendix 1. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 5 


World capacity for newsprint production in tons 

















Country 1939 1955 1956 1957 1958 
gg SS a | 4,632,936 | 6,064,489 | 6,242,514 | 6, 756, 041 7, 150, 000 
United States__.__ Se _...----| 972,000 | 1,409,000 | 1,625,000 | 1,921,000 2, 175, 000 
ME ca cacena s Sanasnb nic se daa ee 0 0 0 0 20, 000 
Argentina_________- ccuibigaihs anes 4 0 25, 000 25, 000 25, 000 | 25, 000 
Bragil....------.. sae etruet | 10, 000 45, 000 45, 000 55, 000 | 55, 000 

Ne eet ane a, a ee 11, 000 ; 20, 44, | 68, 000 
Ms n05. neues ’ 0 (‘) (4) (1) | (') 
Britege SRL eas | 1, 100, 000 om 720, 000 740, 000 | 750, 000 
Rais GN chemaec pals bvionks | 0 5 2, 000 7,000 | 7, 000 
Finland_____-- | 611, 000 657,000 | 759,000 775, 000 | 900, 000 
Norway. | 251, 528 220,000 | 210, 000 210, 000 240, 000 
Sweden 358, 890 402,000 | 435,000 | 480, 000 | 560, 000 
Austria... 85, 000 140,000 | 180,000 | — 150, 000 | 150, 000 
Belgium 78, 000 66, 000 66,000 | 110, 000 | 130, 000 
I ee nhc 556, 550 355, 000 320,000 | 320, 000 75, 000 
German Republic. _- ana ecnsnoaanaaan | 270, 605 265, 000 | 280, 000 | 290, 000 290, 000 
Netherlands. _______- ‘ icdves| ee 117, 000 125,000 | 155, 000 160, 000 
i a ie ag teats Salat 2, 000 7,000 | 28, 000 | 28, 000 | 28, 000 
Switzerland _ ___- * oe a 40, 000 64, 000 | 75, 000 77, 000 79, 000 
ee a | 0 0) 1, 000 1, 000 1, 000 
eG<= hs 85,430 | 210,000 | 245, 000 260, 000 | 280, 000 
Spain bbs 40, 000 | 73, 000 | 73, 000 73, 000 73, 000 
Turkey... ail 0 13,000 | 13, 000 13,000 | 13, 000 
Yugoslavia. -_- | 0 5,000} 22,000; 22,000) 22,000 
Ne Eric Sel rk seacwinsnea eco | 0 5, 000 | 5, 000 | 5, 000 5, 000 
“are betel wal 0 30, 000 | 30, 000 | 30, 000 30, 000 
Japan_.....- satnitilinaite vase : ; | 450, 000 643,140 | 593, 643 638, 000 | 695, 000 
Republic of Korea _- rik | (?) 10, 000 11, 900 11, 900 | 20, 000 
Taiwan (Formosa) - _-_-_-- | () 12, 900 9, 000 | 22, 000 | 22, 000 
Australia. - apo Siva oe 0 90, 000 | 90, 000 90, 000 | 90, 000 
Nem pee... .....: | 0 14, 000 | 50, 000 | 85, 000 85, 000 
SoS... 3202 a pu nusabwthinacane 749, 420 1,100,000 | 1,150,000 | 1, 200,000 1, 250, 000 

IN cose so no ohcuneed | 10,414, 589 | 12,757,029 | 13, 451,057 | 14,593,941 | 15,748,000 
i | t 











1 Exact tonnages not available but known to be small. 
2 Included in Japan. 


Source: Newsprint Association of Canada, Newsprint Data: 1957, p. 18. 


This statistical information was gathered by a survey during the late summer 
months of 1957, the figures for 1957 and 1958 being estimates and subject to 
change when later information becomes available. The Newsprint Association 
of Canada obtained statistics and estimates regarding the Canadian mills from 
direct reports by the companies concerned, United States mills through Newsprint 
Service Bureau, New York, and mills in the Scandinavian countries through 
Seannews, Stockholm. Data for nearly 100 countries have been obtained from 
governmental and other sources within them, mostly through the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s Department of Trade and Commerce and its commercial secretaries, 
trade commissioners and other representatives abroad. Additional figures, 
information and confirmation of other reports have been provided by Scannews, 
UNESCO, FAO, the British Government Board of Trade, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Editor and Publisher, and Media Records. 

Capacity represents maximum output which could be achieved during normal 
working hours from installed ae for newsprint manufacture. The 
Canadian figures are computed by Newsprint Association of Canada statisticians 
on the basis of proven performance; figures for other countries represent, in general, 
statements by the producers concerned. For some countries the capacity figures 
include relatively small amounts which are used for other purposes. 
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ApPpENDIX TABLE 8 


1957 newsprint consumption by States | 









State Tons Percent State Tons Percent 
of total of total 

ee ntbcnew ceneonal 55, ce ececn seen cau 3, 227 0.1 
a bons sons ircissiincsniicaerenoni 28, 476 .5 || New Hampshire__.........._- 4, 899 «A 
I 19, 371 oO Tl POOW BINNOT «concn ncesescencce 152, 485 2.6 
IIR Soe ee san os See 599, 557 10.2 || New Mexico.................- 8, 002 a 
CO 58 fon ows 63, 492 E, Far. OO abe anne venous 935, 332 15.9 
UConmectiont.«.-.............-. 66, 829 1.1 }{ North Carolina............... 68, 956 1.2 
Delaware and Maryland_____. 97, 964 oo 2. , gi) Ve 6, 912 38 
District of Columbia. ____--__- 123, 497 Sy Cs cb teresa tine wal 377, 269 6.4 
I ce ee ona cek eae 173, 074 Sey I i iiiiiaiminacbnrnnie 55, 080 9 
ae 85, 714 ee Ee tins cicndsieamecure 59, 582 1.0 
eg tg a eae 4. 8, = 459, 793 7.8 
| ESS oe SSS Ee 489, 175 S31) Bihewe wend... .............. 28, 058 5 
Een eg ee 130, 687 2.2 || South Carolina. -............. 30, 919 .5 
a SEE ee 62, 443 1.1 |} South Dakota--_--.....-..._._- 6, 912 eh 
i 39, 600 Se sin haiti ni clink Soames 86, 126 1.5 
CI sn os oor been aan 54, 716 9 MEE ca ersidhlhedianalsin nat 250, 622 4.2 
IR os cca enudes 76, 476 AW Oe ees ow nes 24, 215 re 
i 14, 194 .2 || Vermont. ___- 3, 519 cs 
Maryland. (See Delaware.) Virginia_____- 70, 146 L:3 
Massachusetts...............- 210, 666 3.6 || Washington _-_--__- 85, 668 1.5 
SES 259, 454 4 Tr ereee Fan. . = 5522... 31, 181 .5 
I 101, 940 i ie I ince cec cn acicnccs 135, 776 2.3 
DEM. cS oncus ca 2oebeds 12, 301 sis CWP PONE 6 ic otdecdcce sess 2, 319 (2) 
IN inst oc cassseieeclshsancion cae 195, 483 3.3 —_—_—— 
a 7, 895 Py a adakiscn Sakai tinidatennes 3 5, 900, 314 100. 0 
OC eos oo ek cncs 38, 240 .6 





1 This represented 86.5 percent of total estimated consumption by all users. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


3 Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico is 24,662 tons and is not included in this total. 
Source: Newsprint Bulletin No. 13, Feb. 28, 1958, American Newspaper Publishers Association, p. 46. 





APPENDIX TABLE 9 


Newsprint production, shipments, and stocks for United States, by years, 1948-57 


i 


Shipments (tons) 


Production _| Stocks 
Year (tons) (tons) 
United Per- Can- | Export Per- Total Per- 
States cent ada cen) cent 
or 1, 825, 897 1, 698, 477 i 118, 278 6.5 1, 816, 755 100.0 19, 332 
1966.........| 1,717,243 1, 582, 742 OF eas .--| 182,628 7.7 1, 715, 370 100.0 10, 190 
Sees 1, 552, 204 1, 373, 638 WE te ansepens 176, 543 11.4 1, 550, 181 100.0 8, 317 
1064.........| 1,211,156 1, 120, 590 CBS Pradaee su 7.6 1, 212, 978 100.0 6, 204 
1953.........| 1,083, 982 1, 057, 288 a) Ot Bieler arte , 2.8 1, 087, 682 100.0 8, 026 
ss nccesbitte 1, 146, 864 1, 075, 540 ly eae 67, 166 5.9 | 1,142,706 100.0 11, 726 
ie naccaneak 1, 124, 748 1, 107, 552 5 eS 17, 869 1.6 1, 125, 421 100.0 7, 568 
ae 1, 014, 703 1, 002, 125 Te OS Viciiso~s 15, 151 1.5 1, 017, 276 100.0 8, 241 
aac Sekcoe acai 899, 528 883, 657 OR 6 tices. 6 14, 003 1.6 897, 660 100.0 10, 814 
eee 867, 494 857, 540 OB BA. chines 9, 11 866, 849 100.0 8, 946 


Source: Newsprint Service Bureau, Bulletin No. 482, March 1958, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 10 


Newsprint production, shipments, and stocks for Canada, by years, 1948-57 


Shipments (tons) 


Year Produc- | Stocks 
tion (tons) United Per- | Canada | Per- | Export | Per- Total Per- | (tons) 
States cent cent cent cent 
Deo ceeas 6, 396, 501 5,054,729 | 79.4 | 456,728 7.2 | 852,664 | 13.4 6, 364, 121 |100.0 132, 453 
1956_..... 6, 468,815 | 5,229,748 | 81.1 477, 130 7.4 741,944 | 11.5 | 6,448,822 /100.0 100, 073 
Wee cna. 6, 190, 647 5, 070, 211 | 81.3 430,444 | 6.9 | 734,902 | 11.8 | 6,235,557 |100.0 80, 
asda 5, 984, 207 4, 875,031 | 81.7 | 420,896 | 7.0| 674,534 | 11.3 5, 970, 461 {100.0 124, 990 
nied 5, 721, 296 4, 861, 372 | 84.8 | 398, 277 6.9 | 472,915 | 8.3 5, 732, 564 |100.0 111, 244 
1952_..... 5, 687, 051 4, 835, 065 | 85.3 368, 768 | 6.5 462,616 | 8.2 5, 666, 449 (100.0 122, 512 
BR ccs cncd 5, 516, 279 4, 783, 549 | 86.9 | 359,895 | 6.5 | 360,067 6.6 5, 503, 511 |100.0 101, 910 
Bescon 5, 278, 585 | 4,748,228 | 89.4 | 354,602) 6.7 | 207,803 | 3.9) 5,310,633 |100.0 89, 142 
1949_.... 5, 176, 327 4, 380,250 | 84.8 | 335,385 | 6.5 448, 697 8.7 5, 164, 332 |100.0 121, 190 
Wacnee 4, 982, 834 4, 127,970 | 83.1 306, 485 | 6.2 532, 589 | 10.7 4, 967,044 |100.0 109, 19% 





Source: Newsprint Service Bureau, Bulletin No. 482, March 1958. 


APPENDIX TABLE I1 


Newsprint production, shipments, and stocks for North America, by years, 1948-57 


Shipments (tons) 














Produc- |__ Stocks 
Year tion (tons) | (tons) 
United Per- | Canada | Per- | Export | Per- Total Per- 
States cent cent cent cent 
esis lst i en leaded | 
| 
WR iecs 8, 222, 398 6, 753, 206 | 82.5 456, 728 5.6 970, 942 | 11.9 8, 180, 876 |100.0 151, 785 
1956__._._| 8, 186, 058 6, 812, 490 | 83.5 477, 130 5.8 874, 572 | 10.7 8, 164, 192 (100.0 110, 263 
1955_..-- 7, 742, 941 6, 443, 849 | 82.8 430, 444 5.5 911,445 | 11.7 7, 785, 738 |100. 0 88, 397 
1954._..._| 7,195, 363 5, 995, 621 | 83.5 420, 896 5.8 766, 922 10.7 7, 183, 439 |100.0 131, 194 
1953__....| 6,805, 278 5, 918, 660 | 86.8 398, 277 5.8 503, 309 7.4 6, 820, 246 |100. 0 119, 270 
1952___.._| 6,833, 915 5, 910, 605 | 86.8 368, 768 5.4 529, 782 7.8 6, 809, 155 |100.0 134, 238 
1951__....| 6,641,027 5, 891,101 | 88.9 359, 895 5.4 377, 936 5.7 6, 628, 932 |100.0 109, 478 
1950......| 6,293, 288 5, 750,353 | 90.9 354, 602 5.6 222, 954 3.5 6, 327, 909 |100. 0 97, 383 
1949__.__.| 6,075,855 5, 263, 907 | 86.9 335, 385 5.5 462, 700 7.6 6, 061, 992 |100.0 132, 004 
1948_.__- 5, 850, 328 4, 985, 510 | 85.5 306, 485 5.2 541, 898 9.3 5, 833, 893 {100.0 118, 141 
' 


Source: Newsprint Service Bureau, Bulletin No. 482, March 1958. 





APPENDIX 12 
History oF Newsprint Contract Prices Since 1933 


The following are contract prices per ton for United States consumers since 1933. 
The prices shown are the delivered base zone prices with the port price $1 less in 
each case. The list is not necessarily complete because some mills do not make 
public announcements of price changes and some mills have their prices tied to the 
average price charged by two or more major producers: 


1933 
$46.5. 4..4483 Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 by some major mills. 
$412 okt Sud Apr. 1 to Dec. 31 by all announcing mills. 


1934 and 1935 


GER vanncned Full year by all announcing mills. 
1936 

$43. . wesnun Full year by all announcing mills. ; 
1937 


$43.50... ... Full year by all announcing mills. 
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1938 and 1939 


ee ee Full year by all United States mills making announcements. 
ee ey Full year by all Canadian mills making announcements. 
1940 
$406... 25S. Full year by St. Croix. 
ee ee Full year by all other United States mills making announcements. 
SGeses 5.525. Full year by all Canadian mills making announcements. 
1941 
Bs. ok ects Full year by St. Croix. 
ORS. Shea Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 by all other United States mills making announce- 
ments. 
i es Oct. 1. to Dec. 31 by all other United States mills making announce- 
ments. 
Se Full year by all Canadian mills making announcements. 
1942 
7 a Full year by all mills making announcements. 
1943 
DOR i stone Jan. 1 to Feb. 28 by all mills making announcements. 
$55__._._._.... Mar. 1 to Aug. 31 by all mills except St. Croix which did not raise 
until Apr. 1 (maximum increase of $4 allowed by OPA effective 
Mar. 1). 
Bee oF se Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 by all mills (maximum increase of $4 allowed by 


OPA effective Sept. 1). 


1944 
BOs atk Full year by all announcing mills. 
1945 
ee ee oe Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 by all announcing mills. 
Been. aes. Apr. 1 to Dec. 31 by all announcing mills (maximum increase of 
$3 allowed by OPA effective Mar. 29). 
$63__.....__._ Dee. 11 to Dee. 31 by Great Northern (maximum increase of $6 


allowed by OPA effective Dec. 11, 1945). 


1946 

$68 _._.. Jan. 1 to July 10 by all announcing mills. 

$68__._.____.__ July 11 to Aug. 7 by Great Northern. 

$74.80... --- July 11, to July 24 by all announcing mills except Maine mills 
(OPA expired June 30). 

eee July 25 to Aug. 7 (decrease due to reinstatement of OPA controls). 

$74.80___.... Aug. 8 to Nov. 17 by Great Northern. 

$74.80__...._ Aug. 8 to Aug. 25 by all other announcing mills (maximum increase 
of $7 allowed by OPA on Aug. 22 effective on all shipments 
since Aug. 8). 

Se ee Aug. 26 to Oct. 14 by all announcing mills except Great Northern. 

| ell _. Oct. 15 to Dee. 31 by all announcing mills except Great Northern 
(maximum increase of $10 allowed by OPA effective Oct. 11); 
all price controls on newsprint dropped Nov. 10 by order of the 
President. 

$84.80__...._ Nov. 18 to Dec. 31 by Great Northern. 

1947 

BOO can Jan. 1 to July 31 by Great Northern. 

BE cents tino Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 by all other mills making announcements. 

Wee tceenen Apr. 1 to Dec. 31 by mills making announcements except St. 
Croix and Great Northern. 

De coche: June 2 to Dec. 31 by St. Croix. 


$88.50_.....- Aug. 1 to Dec. 31 by Great Northern. 
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1948 
$88.50. _..-.- Jan. 1 to Jan. 31 by Great Northern. 
Seen c acute Jan. 1 to Jan. 31 by St. Croix. 
ees Jan. 1 to Feb. 29 by Consolidated, Price Bros., and Southland. 
See eS Feb. 1 by Great Northern. 
$94 or $95__. Jan. 1 by Donnacona depending on price clauses in its contracts. 
ee Jan. 1 by Anglo-Canadian, Anglo-Newfoundland, M. & O. and 
Maclaren. 
ere Feb. 1 by St. Croix. 
SOr cs 2. ee Jan. 1 by Abitibi, Bowater, Great Lakes, St. Lawrence and I. P.; 


Powell River increased $4 to $6 Jan. 1 depending on price 
clauses in its contracts; Crown Zellerbach increased $6 Jan. 1 to 
$96 Pacific coast ports. 


Sasa Mar. 1 by Consolidated, Maclaren, Price Bros., and Southland. 
ee July 1 by St. Croix. 
Seo sue Aug. 1 by Great Northern. 
SIGE i antes Aug. 1 by all mills making announcements except Great Northern, 
St. Croix, and Southland which remained at $97. 
re Sept. 1 by Southland. 
BU viccncan Oct. 1 by St. Croix. 
Gehous cate Nov. 1 by Great Northern. 
1949 
SIGR secc All North American mills which make price announcements. 


Powell River continued $101 for all customers except for Jan. 1, 
1949, increase of $2 per ton to $102 San Francisco port and $3 
per ton to $103 Los Angeles port with full water freight allowed 
instead of limited freight allowance; Bowater and Montmorency 
likewise charged several dollars more for shipments to some parts 
of the Southeast than the prevailing price for deliveries to that 


area. 
1950 


1 See Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 by all announcing mills except Powell River, 
Bowater, and Montmorency which eliminated extra delivery 
charges in certain zones to meet competition, effective prior to 
or on Jan. 1, 1950. 

Patt ocean Oct. 16 to Dec. 31, 1950, by Powell River, with freight allowed to 
main Pacific coast ports; Nov. 1 to Dec. 31, 1950, $111 to South- 
west on water shipments to ports; $117 shipped by rail to port or 
interior. 

eae Nov. 1 by all announcing mills except: Crown Zellerbach, Pacific 
Mills, and Publishers Paper Co., which increased Nov. 6; St. 
Croix and Southland increased Dec. 1; James Maclaren, Mersey, 
and Great Northern held to $101 throughout 1950. 


1951 
GOO ok akce Jan. 1 by Great Northern. 
Woes occas Jan. 1 by James Maclaren and Mersey; all other mills continued 
at $107 except Powell River. 
ly ee July 1 by Powell River with freight allowed to main Pacific coast 


ports; $121 to Southwest on water shipments to ports; $127 
shipped by rail to ports or interior. 
Seals ska July 1 by all Canadian mills which make price announcements. 
We EAsciweccus Aug. 1 by Coosa River, $115 f. o. b. mill with an allowance (with 
certain limitations) in lieu of freight equal to the carload rate 
of freight to destination. 


Be es sw Sede Aug. 1 by Crown Zellerbach. 
EEGs dacaces Aug. 15 by Inland Empire. 
Gilicctccuse Aug. 22 by Coosa River, $120 f. o. b. mill with an allowance (with 


certain limitations) in lieu of freight equal to the carload rate of 
freight to destination. 

SOs aaa Sept. 1 by Great Northern. 

BAUS. cranada Sept. 3 by St. Croix. 

i: Oct. 1 by Southland. 
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1952 
$117___.___.__ Apr. 1 by St. Croix and Great Northern. 
WRG he a esr eod June 15 by all Canadian mills making announcements except 
Powell River. 
$127___._._._._._ June 16 by Powell River with freight allowed to main Pacific coast 


ports; $131 to Southwest on water shipments to ports; $137 
shipped by rail to ports or interior. 


$127________ July 18 by Crown Zellerbach. 
ot  — _. Aug. 1 by Inland Empire. 
SPSS s sie res, Oct. 1 by St. Croix. 
hee Oct. 1 by Southland. 
Bieta 5 eke Oct. 1 by Great Northern. 


$122.50____._ Nov. 1 by Coosa River, $125.50 f. 0. b. mill with an allowance 


(with certain limitations) in lieu of freight equal to the carload 
rate of freight to destination. 




















$127 _.. Dee. 1 by West Tacoma. 
1953 

ee Se _. May 1 by St. Croix. 

$126___._._.___ July 1 by Great Northern. 

Pete woces Oct. 1 by Powell River with freight allowed to main Pacific coast 
ports; $131 to Southwest on water shipments to ports; $136 
shipped by rail to ports or interior. 

1954 
Sees ns Jan. 1 by St. Croix with allowance for 3-percent transportation tax. 
1955 
Price increase | Effective | | Base price 
date atte r increase 
United States mills: Southland...................-..--------- | oii Saat Dec. 1 a| 1 $131. 00 
1956 
Price increase | Effective | Base price 
date | after increase 

Canadian mills: 

Abitibi-_- gatuigous _ 1 J diene Sentigldd eh «Damian sas -| Jan. 1 | $131. 00 
Anglo-Canadian ?__- aagithceend = ate atch sus Bie Aa : | snp cm nail 131. 00 
Anglo-Newfoundland 2____- ae ws SFY Ms an a acek SOR eco 131. 00 
Bowater’s Newfoundland- he Lita ase SOR, ast des | ae 131. 00 
Canada Paper ? 3____ eae eee soil UN ih aimeientiioia tate eines 131. 00 
Consolidated. ._____- ae 5 inlncipten emia Ee oben 2 et eae 131. 00 
Donnacona 2__- = et iis dilate ote seca Sele MR tesa > aca A Se eaiesass | 131. 00 
International. - s : eine a sistent eanns aa gute Sides iil A edaee 131. 00 
Minnesota & Ontario. a ssn ones ina wheat clr aed Pelcthes <caal 131. 00 
Powell River 2_-__- in ti aed plentinn «Saab ige apa aoa’ $4 and $4.50 ¢.___|___do____- $131-131. 50 
Richmond Pulp & Paper ?__...__- wi eipinicke i waaeaee og Ee ees Law saves 131. 00 
Pi IDS Si 2 oo aitgnny neni ntuws San Supe oe Oe 2eo 2 eh Ae. oc: 131. 00 
I SL oe tk eee Seas Ske d SUSE del Gos cSas PG tee 131. 00 
ESS Re ae a ee eee eel ee ee ee fj eee | | ee 131. 00 
Maclaren ?2___.____- Faciswisiidi aid map cadences pee eee aaa ede aise .-| Feb. 1 131. 00 
Mersey Paper ?_______- ; bs oaniniden newark] Weeds nnested Ssh aa dace | 131. 00 

United States mills: 

Bowaters Southern. -. ---- a Ci Ss < aed ieee Pekan ke | Jan. 1 131. 00 

eetaser ort ss sll RPO AEE! pS MORSE. fc Ee 131. 00 

Coosa River------ ana : AN Ee An Bop eee la. cade | Feb. 1 5 129. 50 

Great Northern ?__.-- mi lisa ah ening reed heeden Gee nga ene PR diva olcaucbe |---do.... 131. 00 

Inland Empire ?_. indedanscannéns tub babpedieey aie <eebeks |-;-do alec 131. 00 

St. Croix 2____-. js idnadbicninn sandddateteespegcuaiem oul TL iciatin dO hae tsisaiete Mar. 1 131. 00 
| ! 











See footnotes at end of table, p. 53. 
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1957 and up to Mar. 1, 1958 











1F 
zone basis. 





| 
Price increase | Effective| Base price 
date | after increase 
Canadian mills: 

PIRI. Joe toon SES A dA dn ee $4. ...-| Mar. 1 § $135. 00 
Anglo-C anadian 2_- bin Laces. « Sehidnee ee tagek= bebe Cia dn <i anenienee it MODS < cc 135. 00 
Anglo- MER ge $4_. sinonsijeiatnameal = sce si 135. 00 
Bowater’s Newfoundland.._....._..-------.-------------- Wi feb tek vegies Secale. 135. 00 
Consolidated _ - Saeltipi> gid cena Gl teria m cipuctou i iittala enc tncinegel $4_- Ee do... 135. 00 
I eet a ein eseunammeoniieimeimiadglin ckninsusdatnianadeias ae nian --| 135. 00 
International Paper i ™ $4. pease atl 135. 00 
gS CE epee ee ans PM Terres $4_- a ee 135. 00 
Powell River 2__ Biciw ids ecctcck~auheadengecond Ree ee |_..do | 4$135-135. 50 
Price Bros. oi a ete 5 ie ee ae a 3 Liestiacal 135. 00 
St. Lawrence 2__ te ‘cedieaie cts ay 135. 00 
SSRI Tia bo ariv nies nici teow nnn ddbiccatbamaiaeaagmanctit -| $4.--.- at acel 135. 00 

United States mills: | 
Bowaters Southern - - - i waitin neni | Otis... aS Ss 7 135. 00 
Crown Zellerbach Corp- -- ccainai tactile NR sisonde waa ecto | ace cad 135. 00 
Great Northern 2 apd dtthina dy dhanaal GER. <208 hamshseliiliceanel 135. 00 
International Paper kdibin cada Aiihiaetn cri Ny acnaiphit whi do. -_..] $ 135. 00 
Southland -_ _- Lists hitch tidlnsmps Sddenes ds | $4 \ do .| 1 135. 00 
Coosa River. __. Sid centage ease | Apr. 1] 5 135.00 
St. Croix ?_.- ee eee a ee ee a ee 135. 00 

i 





o. b. mill, with freight allowed to destination up to maximum of $12 per ton. 


Mill does not sell on 


2 Price increase governed by price tie-in clauses in contracts. 

3 Canada Paper sells through Donnacona Sales Co. 

4 $135 for newsprint on nonreturnable cores and $135.50 on returnable cores. 

5 F. o. b. mill, less allowance in lieu of freight equal to full carload rate of freight in effect at times of ship- 
ment to destination. Mill does not sell on zone basis. 

6 For change in Abitibi zone, see Newsprint Bulletin No. 25, Apr. 3, 1957. 

? $135 for shipments to South; some prices higher in Southwest. Mill does not sell on zone basis. 

§ For change in international zone, see Newsprint Bulletin No. 26, Apr. 4, 1956 and No. 67, Oct. 31, 1956, 


Source: Newsprint Bulletin No. 13, Feb. 28, 1958; American Newspaper Publishers Association, pp. 54-58. 








; 
| 
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AppENDIxX TABLE 13 


Summary of the prices per ton established by Abitibi Sales Co., Ltd., during the 
period Jan. 1, 1947, through Sept. 24, 1957, for the sale of carload quantities of 
standard white rolls of newsprint for shipment to the United States. The prices 
set forth in the schedule below are delivered prices, except that such prices for 
zone 10 do not include freight charges, and such prices for zones 8 and 9 and the 
more distant ports include specified maximum freight allowances, such maxi- 
mum freight allowances having been changed, from time to time, in view of 
increasing freight costs. 








Year Ports| Zone | Zone| Zone | Zone| Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone | Zone 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
1947: 
IEC isectoioss mnie cceom $84 | $83.50 | $84 | $84.50 | $85) $86 | $87] $88] $89) $90 $79 
aon BOGS Dice n Sti wsicinwihe 90 | 89.50 90 | 90.50 91 92 93 94 95 96 85 
a | 96 | 95.50; 96] 96.50} 97] 98] 99] 100] 101} 102 91 
ot | ere 100 99. 50 100 | 100. 50 101 102 103 104 105 106 95 
oman aah Gee eddie am ate 100 | 99.50 100 | 100.50 | 101 102 103 104 105 106 95 
z a 
ae en 100 | 99.50 100 | 100.50 | 101 102 | 103 104 105 106 95 
o—” SE ies ss homiimrtnantas 106 | 105. 50 106 | 106. 50 107 108 109 | 110 lll 112 101 
i  , e 106 | 105. 50 106. | 106. 50 107 108 109 110 lll 112 101 
— SN Mienentitinb aad 116 | 115. 50 116 | 116. 50 117 118 119 120 121 122 lll 
To 4 ae 116 | 115. 50 116 | 116. 50 117 118 119 120 121 122 lil 
OE, Dlicc wiadewcunins 126 | 125.50 | 126 | 126.50 | 127 | 128 129 130 131 132 121 
Re ns ndbdenk cicwetbaceecnss 126 | 125. 50 126 | 126.50 | 127 128 | 129); 130 131 132 121 
SE siisciresatiihs i eSeans nen cheat 126 | 125. 50 126 | 126. 50 127 128 129 130 131 132 121 
Pais tet tbat scald epsieds esta aass 126 | 125. 50 126 | 126. 50 127 128 129 130 131 132 121 
a s ekgitinigeGis Jae damnale 130 | 129.50 | 130 | 130.50} 131 132 | 133 134 135 | 136 125 
1957: 
I anand nisin 130 | 129.50 | 130 | 130. 50 131 132 | 133 | 134 135 | 136 125 
I Wen ca nckesonanh 134 | 133.50 | 134 | 134.50 135 | 136 137 138 | 139 140 129 


1 The price increase of $6 per ton which became effective Nov. 1, 1950, superseded an earlier announce- 
ment by Abitibi Sales Co., Ltd., which would have increased that company’s price $10 per ton as of Nov. 1, 
1950. 

2 The price increase of $4 per ton which became effective Jan. 1, 1956, superseded an earlier announcement 
by Abitibi Sales Co., Ltd., which would have increased that company’s price $5 per ton as of Nov. 1, 1955. 

3 Effective Apr. 1, 1957, the geographic limits of price zone 4 of Abitibi Sales Co., Ltd., were enlarged. 


Source: Abitibi Sales Co., Ltd, 





APPENDIX 14 


REFERENCES TO ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEWSPRINT PRICE INCREASES BY CERTAIN 
CoMPANIES EFFECTIVE IN 1957 


1. Abitibi: Announced December 31, 1956 in letter to customers (ANPA 
Bulletin No. 1, January 4, 1957). 

2. Consolidated: Notice to customers on January 7, 1957 (ANPA Bulletin 
No. 3, January 9, 1957). 

3. St. Lawrence: Telegram to customers from the Wright Co. on January 9, 
1957 (ANPA Bulletin No. 3, January 9, 1957). 

4. Bowaters: Letter to customers on January 14, 1957 (ANPA Bulletin No. 5, 
January 16, 1957). 

5. Great Northern: Press release of January 16, 1957. Release states Great 
Northern Paper Co. has advised its customers (ANPA Bulletion No. 7, January 
23, 1957). 

6. Powell River: Announced increase on January 16, 1957. All contracts may 
not be affected, as some are based on average of Price Bros., Abitibi, and Inter- 
national (ANPA Bulletin No. 7, January..23, 1957). 

7. International Paper: Announced increase on February 4, 1957 (ANPA 
Bulletin No. 10, February 6, 1957). 

8. Southland: Dispatch from Lufkin, Tex., in Wall Street Journal of February 
6, 1957, noted increase which was confirmed by Perkins-Goodwin Co., sales 
agents for Southlar.d (ANPA Bulletin No. 10, February 6, 1957). 

9. Crown Zellerbach: Dispatch in New York Times states Crown Zellerbach 
announced increase on February 7, 1957 (ANPA Bulletin No. 11, February 14 
1957). 
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10. Spruce Falls: Advised customers February 11, 1957, of increase (ANPA 
Bulletin No. 11, February 14, 1957). 

11. Donnacona: ANPA notes on February 20, 1957, that customers have been 
advised of increase (ANPA Bulletin No. 13, February 20, 1957). 

12. Price Bros.: ANPA notes on February 20, 1957, that customers have been 
advised of increase (ANPA Bulletin No. 13, February 20, 1957). 

13. Coosa River: Announcement, dated February 27, 1957 (following board 
meeting of day before), established increase effective April 1 (ANPA Bulletin 
No. 17, March 6, 1957). 

14. St. Croix: Letter to customers, dated February 27, 1957, announced 
ncrease (ANPA Bulletin No. 17, March 6, 1957). 





AppENDIXx 15 
Price Ciauses In Newsprint Contracts Durine 1957 
CANADIAN MILLS 


Abitibi: Sets own price which is that most commonly sold by Canadian 
manufacturers. 

Anglo-Canadian and Anglo-Newfoundland (Montmorency Paper Co.): Mont- 
morency Paper Co. is a sales agent, in its own name, for the products of these 
two mills. The price at which Montmorency sells newsprint is based on the 
average price of the three largest Canadian manufacturers selling newsprint to 
publishers in New York City. 

Bowater: Sets own price which goes up or down whenever a general change 
takes effect. 

Consolidated: Sets own price “which is generally, but not necessarily universally 
in effect * * *.” 

Donnacona: Price “usually based on those of Canadian International, Abitibi, 
and Consolidated.”’ 

Great Lakes: Price determined by 3 Canadian manufacturers, other than 
Great Lakes, with production of not less than 100,000 tons annually. 

International: Sets own price which ‘‘shall increase or decrease from time to 
time when and to the extent that a change occurs in the contract market for 
newsprint.” 

Maclaren: General Canadian contract price but not to exceed average of 
Canadian International, Abitibi, and Consolidated. 

M. & O.: Price shall be average charged by International, Consolidated, and 
Abitibi. 

Mersey Paper Co.: Not to exceed average price of Consolidated, Abitibi, Price 
Bros., and International. 

Power River: Some contracts permit seller to set own price. Others are based 
on average of Price Bros., Abitibi, and International. Some west coast contracts 
give buyer right to require reduction in price to meet competitive price of west 
coast large producers (375,000 tons or more), and give seller right to increase 
price to meet competitive conditions. 

Price Bros.: Sets own price with purchaser privileged to cancel within 90 days 
of notice of increase. ANPA is advised some contracts of Price Bros. provide 
that price ‘‘shall never exceed the average of the contract price as quoted for 
destination by the International Paper Co., the Consolidated Paper Corp., and 
the Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., respectively; or by their affiliates or by 
their respective successors.”’ 

Richmond Pulp & Paper: ‘Price of standard Canadian newsprint shall be 
average per ton charged by three largest Canadian newsprint manufacturers 
whose product is at that time being purchased by New York City publishers.”’ 

St. Lawrence: Price based on average price of International and Consolidated. 
Abitibi is mentioned in some contracts. 

St. Raymond: Some contracts mention Abitibi, International, and Consolidated. 
Others say price will be no higher than International. 

Spruce Falls: Price is prevailing Canadian contract market price. If disputed, 
price shall be average of three largest North American producers. 
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UNITED STATES MILLS 


Coosa River: Seller sets price but may not be more than $4 per ton over 
generally accepted contract market price for newsprint in North America and 
delivered in New York City. 

Crown Zellerbach: Sets own price. 

Great Northern: Price shall not exceed “highest contract market price at 
which a substantial tonnage of standard newsprint is sold by another established 
North American newsprint manufacturer.”’ 

Inland Empire: Price set by seller but may not exceed prevailing prices of 
North American newsprint. 

St. Croix: At no time ‘“‘shall the price be in excess of the average contract 
market price charged’’ by International and Abitibi. 

Southland: Seller sets own price but may not exceed general contract market 
price of Canadian mills. 

West Tacoma: Seller sets own price. 

(Source: Newsprint Bulletin No. 13, February 28, 1958, pp. 58 and 59.) 
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z 25. International Paper Co. 
| G Three Rivers, Que. 


Gatineau, Que. 
Dalhousie, N.B. 
\ 26. James Maclaren Co., Ltd. 
A Buckingham, Que. 
27. MacMillan & Bloedel, Ltd. (Pulp and 
7 Paper Div.) 
Port Alberni, B.C. 
® 28. Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co. 

Kenora, Ont. 
Fort Frances, Ont. 

29. Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
Thorold, Ont. 
Baie Comeau, Que. 

30. Powell River Co., Ltd. 
Powell River, B.C. 

31. Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Kenogami, Que. 
Riverbend, Que. 

32. Richmond Pulp and Paper Co. 
Bromptonville, Que. 

33. St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. 
Dolbeau, Que. 
Three Rivers, Que. 
Red Rock, Ont. 

34. St. Raymond Paper, Ltd. 
St. Raymond, Que. 

35. Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 


UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


1. Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. 6. Publishers' Paper Co. 
Calhoun, Tenn. Oregon City, Ore. 

2. Coosa River Newsprint Co. 7. St. Croix Paper Co. 
Coosa Pines, Ala. Woodland, Me. 

3. Crown Zellerbach Corp. 8. St. Lawrence Paper Corp. 
West Linn, Ore. Norfolk, N. Y. 
Port Angeles, Wash. 9. Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 

4. Great Northern Paper Co. Lufkin, Texas 
Millinocket, Me. 10. West Tacoma Newsprint Co. 
East Millinocket, Me. Steilacoom, Wash. 

5. Inland Empire Paper Co. ll. International Paper Co. 
Millwood, Wash. Mobile, Ala. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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LOCATION OF NEWSPRINT MILLS IN NC 


25778 © - 58 (Face p.62) No.1 





SOURCE: Appendix 1 








- 19 CANADIAN COMPANIES 


12. Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 


S IN NORTH AMERICA-- 1958 Iroquois Falls, Ont. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
IS Por Aster, Oe. 


Beaupre, Que. 
Pine Falls, Man. 
13. Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Quebec, Que. 
14. Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., Ltd. 
Grand Falls, Newfoundland 
15. Beaver Wood Fibre Co., Ltd. 
Thorold, Ont. 
16. Bowater's Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Corner Brook, Newfoundland 
Mersey Paper Co. Ltd. 
Liverpool, N.S. 
17. Canada Paper Co. 
Windsor Mills, Que. 
18. Crown Zellerbach Canada Ltd. 
Ocean Falls, B.C. 
19. Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd. 
Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
Grand Mere, Que. 
Port Alfred, Que. 
Three Rivers, Que. 
20. Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd. 
Donnacona, Que. 
21. Donohue Bros., Ltd. 


? >>; Clermont, Que. 
33 31. o mH Art i 22. ae thet 


23. Elk Falls Co., Ltd. 
Campbell River, B.C. 

24. Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd. 
Fort William, Ont. 

25. International Paper Co. 
Three Rivers, Que. 
Gatineau, Que. 

Dalhousie, N.B. 

26. James Maclaren Co., Ltd, 
Buckingham, Que. 

27. MacMillan & Bloedel, Ltd. (Pulp and 
Paper Div.) 

Port Alberni, B.C. 

28. Ontario-Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co. 
Kenora, Ont. 

Fort Frances, Ont. 

29. Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
Thorold, Ont. 

Baie Comeau, Que. 

30. Powell River Co., Ltd. 
Powell River, B.C. 

31. Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. 
Kenogami, Que. 
Riverbend, Que. 

32. Richmond Pulp and Paper Co. 
Bromptonville, Que. 

33. St, Lawrence Corp., Ltd. 
Dolbeau, Que. 

Three Rivers, Que. 
Red Rock, Ont. 

34. St. Raymond Paper, Ltd. 

St. Raymond, Que. 


35. Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd. 
Kapuskasing, Ont. 
UNITED STATES COMPANIES 
1. Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. 6. Publishers’ Paper Co. 
Calhoun, Tenn. Oregon City, Ore. 
2, Coosa River Newsprint Co. 7. St. Croix Paper Co. 
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Coosa Pines, Ala. Woodland, Me. 
oa ~* 3. Crown Zellerbach Corp. 8. St. Lawrence Paper Corp. 
) West Linn, Ore. Norfolk, N. ¥. 
> Port Angeles, Wash. 9. Southland Paper Mills, Inc. 
4. Great Northern Paper Co. Lufkin, Texas 
Millinocket, Me. 10. West Tacoma Newsprint Co. 
East Millinocket, Me. Steilacoom, Wash. 
4 5. Inland Empire Paper Co. 11. International Paper Co. 
Millwood, Wash. Mobile, Ala. 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 
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DIRECT INTERLOCKS 1/ BETWEEN NORTH AMERICAN | 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


| 


Coosa River Newsprint Co. 


Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co.,Ltd. 


Knight Newspapers, Inc. 


a 


St. Lawrence Paper Corporation 


«a ~ 


James Maclaren Company, Ltd. 


MacMillan & Bloedel, Ltd. 














Minnesota & Ontario Paper Company 








Lta 


Ontario-Minhesota Pulp & Paper Co., 





Ltd. 


Powell River Company, Ltd. 


Price Brothers & Co 
Publishers 





Ontario Paper Company 





Lta. 
Inc; 
Richmond Pulp & Paper Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Southland Paper Mille, 
St. Croix Paper Company 





Paper Company, 








Iac. 





Lta. 


St. Lawrence Corporation, 








St. Raymond Paper Company, Lid. 
Tacous Nevepriat Company 


Weet 











TOTAL 
A direct interlock is @ situation in which an individual esewes as either an officer asf/er 


*This company, although not a newsprint producer, was imclud 
it held a tax amortisation certificate for a potential seweprint 


Less Bumber of Times each Interrelation 


appears twice 


Bet Humber of Interrelaticus 
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RICAN NEWSPRINT MANUFACTURING COMPANIES-- 1956 





pier Girecter im ench of two competing sowapriat ambufecturing congenies. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 17 


Comparison of freight rates from Grand’ Mere group,' Canada, and certain mill 
locations in the United States to selected destinations in the United States 


[Cents per hundred pounds] 

















From— 
To— | | 
| Coosa | Pine | Lufkin- | Grand’ 
Calhoun Pines | Mobile Bluff | Herty Mere 
| | | group 
Sg Sniccgntee ee ee: are ehh a 2ial 
| | 
Washington, D. C J 68 80 | de canal 0. 98 
Huntington, W. Va sat 53 | 66 WE otc eediicesabhel 1.12 
Cincinnati, Ohio. __- 5 62 | FE Ricsis boc ot eae 1.08 
Louisville, Ky__-- 2 48 | 58 | 74 |...-------].--<----- Soul 1.18 
Evansville, Ind_- 48 54 a eae 3 1.19 
St. Louis, Mo. mM 61 2 64 | 374 | 51 | 2 64 1.27 
1 | 








1 This group consists of the following points in Quebec: Bromptonville, Buckingham Junction, Cap de 
La Madeleine, Donnacona, East Angus, Gatineau, Grand’Mere, Hull West, Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, 
Trois Rivieres, and Windsor Mills; and Ottawa, Ontario. 

2 Competitive rate. 

3 Proposed competitive rate 64. 


Source: 1957 Freight Rate Study Concerning Newsprint Markets by Eastern Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Traffic Conference. 





APPENDIX 18 
OWNERSHIP OF THE NEWSPRINT INDUSTRY IN NORTH AMERICA 


When one speaks of the Canadian industry, definition is needed. We have 
become accustomed to thinking of Canada as the major factor in world newsprint 
supply. In terms of Canadian location and use of forest resources, this is true 
enough. But we need to distinguish between Canadian location and Canadian 
ownership, and to allow for recent United States expansion. The fact is that 
newsprint capacity controlled or located in the United States now exceeds the 
capacity under Canadian ownership. 

Here are the figures. There are 25 companies making newsprint in Canada, 
and their total capacity for 1957 is 6,756,071 tons. This is divided as follows: 
Companies owned in Canada have 3,768,717 tons or 56 percent of the total. 
Companies in Canada under United States ownership have 2,051,672 tons or 
30 percent. Companies in Canada under British ownership have 935,682 tons 
or 14 percent. 

Newsprint capacity located in Canada but controlled by United States or 
British owners thus amounts to 2,987,354 tons or 44 percent of the total. Of this, 
well over 1 million tons of capacity is wholly or partly owned by United States and 
British newspaper publishers. 

The 1957 capacity of newsprint mills located in the United States is reported by 
United States publishers as 1,915,280 tons. Adding the 2,051,672 tons located 
in Canada but under United States ownership makes a total of 3,966,952 tons 
controlled or located in the United States. This is 5 percent greater than the 
capacity of all mills under Canadian ownership. 

(Source: Address by the president, St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., at the annual 
meeting on April 10, 1957, p. 8.) 





APPENDIX 21 
INFORMATION ON SELECTED NEWSPRINT COMPANIES 


ABITIBI POWER & PAPER CO., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 886,596 
TONS) 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co., Ltd., Iroquois Falls, Ontario, a Canadian corpora- 
tion, is the second largest producer of newsprint in North America with 6 newsprint 
mills in Canada representing 9.5 percent of the total newsprint capacity in North 
America. It was incorporated under the Company’s Act of the Dominion of 
Canada, in February 1914, to acquire all the assets of Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co., 
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Ltd., including a groundwood pulp mill at Iroquois Falls, Ontario, in which a 
sulfite pulp mill and newsprint machines were subsequently installed. 

In large part, Abitibi’s position has been achieved through acquisitions of 
other companies. A sulfite pulp mill was acquired at Smooth Rock Falls, Ontario, 
in 1926. In January 1928 it acquired five newsprint companies: (1) The Spanish 
River Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., with plants at Sault Ste. Marie, Espanola, and 
Sturgeon Falls, Ontario, (2) Manitoba Paper Co., Ltd., with plants at Pine Falls, 
Manitoba, (3) Fort William Power Co., Ltd., and its subsidiary Fort William 
Paper Co., Ltd., with plant and power properties at Fort William, Ontario, (4) 
Ste. Anne Paper Co., Ltd., with plant at Beaupre, Quebec, and (5) Murray Bay, 
Quebec. In December 1928 Abitibi, through a subsidiary, acquired 50 percent 
of the capital stock of Thunder Bay Paper oa. Ltd., operating a newsprint mill 
at Port Arthur, Ontario. It acquired the balance of the Thunder Bay shares 
in 1936. In January 1930 Abitibi acquired all the common stock of Provincial 
Paper, Ltd. In 1933 Abitibi acquired all the capital stock of a United States 
corporation, the G. H. Mead Co., a newsprint sales organization. 

Abitibi’s production of newsprinted, which represents about 80 percent of its 
total production, is derived from its mills in Canada; it owns no newsprint mills 
in the United States. 

Its annual production of newsprint is as follows: 
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Pulpwood holdings of Abitibi and its subsidiaries, mostly through Crown 
concessions and licenses, are in excess of 25,000 square miles of forest areas in the 
Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, and Quebec. 

Abitibi has 3 water-power plants with installed capacities of 125,000 hydroelec- 
tric horsepower as follows: 
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Total assets of Abitibi were $184,658,891 as of December 31, 1956, and the 
earnings for 1956 were $39,980,252. 


ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP & PAPER MILLS, LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 
265,000 TONS) 


Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., 10-16 Boulevard des Capucins, 
Quebec, Quebec, was incorporated under Quebec law in November 1924 as Quebec 
Paper Mills, Ltd. The present name has been used since 1925. It has one mill 
at Quebec, Quebec, with newsprint capacity of 265,000 tons, or 3.7 percent of the 
Canadian total capacity. The company leases 2,958 square miles of timber rights 
north of St. Lawrence River where the company town of Forestville is located, 
and also leases 192 square miles on Montmorency River. 

Total assets as of December 31, 1956, were $69,059,758 and net income in 1956 
was $5,101,663, both in Canadian dollars. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT CO., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT 
CAPACITY, 250,000 TONS) 


Anglo-Newfoundland Development Co., Ltd., Grand Falls, Newfoundland, was 
incorporated in May 1933 in Newfoundland, as successor to a company of the 
same name formed in 1905. It has one newsprint mill at Grand Falls, New- 
foundland, with a capacity of 250,000, or 3.5 percent of the Canadian total. 
About 80 percent of its newsprint is sold in the United States. 

Timber rights are held under lease for 99 years from 1905, and various later 
dates, of which a lease on 3,385 square miles is renewable in perpetuity. 

Total assets of the company as of December 31, 1956, were $57,721,586, and 
net profit for 1956 was $5,425,707, both in Canadian dollars. 
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BEAVER WOOD FIBRE CO., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 34,804 
TONS) 


Beaver Wood Fibre Co., Ltd., a Canadian company, is a 100 percent subsidiary 
of Bestwall Gypsum Co., a Maryland corporation. It has 1 newsprint mill at 
Thorold Ontario, of 34,804 tons capacity, or 0.5 percent of the Canadian total. 
Spruce timber, purchased under contract, is prepared, ground, treated, and manu- 
factured into wood pulp. Timber is also available to the newsprint mill under 
licenses and concessions from an area of approximately 265 square miles in 
northern Ontario. The product is sold in both domestic and foreign trade. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORP., LTD. (APPROXIMATE NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT 
CAPACITY, 775,500 TONS) 


The Bowater Paper Corp., Ltd., Stratton Street, London (Bowater), is incor- 
porated under the laws of the United Kingdom. Its mills in Canada and the 
United States have 8.3 percent of total North American newsprint capacity. 
With these mills and its mills in England and Europe, Bowater is probably the 
largest newsprint manufacturer in the world. 

In 1884, W. V. Bowater & Sons was founded as a firm of paper merchants and 
agents. After observing the vulnerability of British publishers relying on foreign 
sources for newsprint, M. V. Bowater & Sons built a mill in 1926 at Northfleet, 
Kent. From this beginning, the present Bowater organization grew. In a re- 
organization in 1947, Bowater became the top holding company. Its organiza- 
tion now operates worldwide. In its last available annual report for 1956, it lists 
12 affiliates in the United Kingdom; 4 in Canada; 4 in the United States; 2 in 
Australia, and 1 each in Norway, Sweden, Eire, and South Africa. 

Bowater started in North America with its acquisition in the late 1930’s of a 
mill at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, from International Paper Co. It built a 
mill in the United States at Calhoun, Tenn., in 1954, and in 1956 acquired addi- 
tional newsprint capacity in Canada through its purchase of Mersey Paper Co., 
Ltd., Nova Scotia. 

Bowater is a fully integrated and diversified paper company. Commencing 
with its forestry operations, it produces many varieties of papers for printing, 
tissues, paper bags, containers, building boards, kraft, and other special papers. 
It also maintains extensive shipping interests. Its timber resources in North 
America include some 11,000 square miles in Newfoundland and tens of thousands 
of acres in Tennessee and neighboring States. 

Fixed assets of Bowater, according to its latest report, were valued at £117,- 
222,000, or $328,222,000, and its consolidated profits after taxation amounted to 
£6,634,000 or $18,574,000. In its operations in North America, Bowater showed 
in the consolidated balance sheet of the Bowater Corporation of North America, 
Ltd., fixecLassets valued at $228,796,000 (Canadian) and consolidated profits after 
taxation of $10,273,000 (Canadian). 

Bowater’s North American newsprint mills are located at Corner Brook, New- 
foundland and Liverpool, Nova Scotia, in Canada and at Calhoun, Tenn., in the 
United States. Capacities are: 


Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd., Corner Brook, New- Tons 


Bowater’s Canadian mills represent 6.4 percent of total Canadian newsprint 
capacity; its United States mill represents 14.9 percent of total United States 
capacity (second only to Great Northern Paper Co.). Combined, its mills have 
8.3 percent of total North American newsprint capacity. 

Newsprint is sold to United States publishers through the Bowater Paper Co., 
Inec., of New York, N. Y., a wholly owned subsidiary of Bowater Corporation of 
North America, Ltd., which is also the holding company for Bowater’s producing 
companies in the United States and Canada. 

Acquisitions and mergers have played some part in the development of Bo- 
water. Its introduction into North America was the purchase of the Corner 
Brook plant in the 1930’s. In 1956, it purchased the Mersey Paper Mills at 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, with a capacity of 140,000 tons. Mersey’s fixed assets 
are carried at a cost figure of $47,379,365 (Canadian) and its purchase added ships 
to the Bowater fleet and many thousand acres of forest lands. In 1956 Bowater 
joined with Scott Paper Co., of Chester, Pa., one of the leading producers of house- 
hold paper products in the United States, to form Bowater-Scott Corp., Ltd., 
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which engages in the manufacture of household paper products in the United 
Kingdom. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER CORP., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 
851,004 TONS) 


Consolidated Paper Co., Montreal, Quebec, the third largest newsprint pro- 
ducer in North America, was incorporated in Canada in August 1931 as a con- 
solidation of Canada Power & Paper Corp. and its constituent companies. Its 
newsprint capacity is 851,004 tons or 11.8 percent of the Canadian capacity and 
9.1 percent of total North American capacity. Its four newsprint mills are 
located at Shawinigan Falls, Grand Mere, Port Alfred, and Trois Rivieres, 
Quebec. The timber areas embrace 17,649 square miles, estimated to contain 
about 54,500,000 cords of pulpwood. 


Total assets as of December 31, 1956, were $114,973,918 and net profit for 1956 
was $15,280,969. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORP. (APPROXIMATE NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 516,000 TONS) 


Crown Zellerbach Corp. (Crown), the largest United States west coast news- 
print producer, was founded in 1877. It is a Nevada corporation with executive 
offices at 343 Sansome Street, San Francisco 19, Calif. Its present name is the 
result of a merger in 1928 between Zellerbach Paper Co. and Crown Willamette 
Paper Corp. Through this merger, Crown also secured Pacific Mills, Inc., a 
Canadian newsprint producer, which later changed its name to Crown Zellerbach 
Canada, Ltd. 

A truly integrated company, Crown engages in almost every aspect of forest 
use—from farming timberlands to manufacturing all kinds of pulp and paper 
products. It also produces and sells lumber and plywood products, and carries 
on intensive research activities. It manufactures chemical products and main- 
tains a sales organization throughout the United States. The aim of Crown is 
to utilize its forest resources to their maximum economic advantage, whether for 
paper, plywood, lumber or chemical products, and to provide strategically located 
manufacturing and marketing facilities to serve rapidly growing areas of North 
America with its products. 

Not only is Crown integrated so far as the products it produces, it is also inte- 
grated internationally. The management of its three principal Canadian sub- 
sidiaries, Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd., Canadian Western Lumber Co., Ltd., 
and Elk Falls Co., Ltd., is centralized under the direction of an officer who was 
formerly the corporation’s vice president for manufacturing. The corporation 
owns approximately 95 percent of the ordinary shares of Crown Zellerbach 
Canada, Ltd., which in turn owns all of the stock of Canadian Western Lumber 
ne ae The latter two corporations jointly own all of the stock of Elk Falls 

o., Ltd. 

The ownership of Crown in Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd., was originally 
more than the present 95 percent. In July of 1956, Crown Zellerbach Canada, 
Ltd., publicly offered 7 million of its equities to afford Canadians the opportunity 
to invest directly in that Canadian subsidiary. Proceeds of the stock sales 
were used to help finance Crown Zellerbach Canada’s substantial modernization 
and expansion program. 

In operations also Crown Zellerbach Canada, Ltd., is closely integrated into 
the American operations of Crown. Crown currently operates a mill at Antioch, 
Calif., which produces in excess of 135,000 tons of kraft paper a year. Unlike 
most paper mills, this installation is located in a key market area and is far 
removed from its source of principal materials. Its principal raw material, pulp, 
is transported some 1,100 miles by tanker from the new kraft pulp mill at Elk 
Falls, British Columbia. The Elk Falls mill in British Columbia has recently 
undergone a 2-stage development. First, a kraft pulp mill has been built to 
provide an assured source of supply for the Antioch mill, and second, early in the 
fall of 1957 a dual purpose paper machine, capable of producing either bleached 
kraft paper or newsprint, was installed. This dual purpose machine is intended 
to be integrated into both the Canadian and the United States’ market. It will 
manufacture kraft paper to the extent that this product can be absorbed by the 
Canadian market and it will produce newsprint for the remainder of the time. 

Crown has a total capitalization of $470,305,000 and carries its properties at 
a net valuation of $289,062,000, according to its 1956 annual report. Crown’s 
net income in 1956, exclusive of a capital gain was $50,048,000 or $3.53 per share. 
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Newsprint mills are located at Ocean Falls and Duncan Bay, British Columbia, 
in Canada, and at West Lynn, Oreg., and Port Angeles, Wash., in the United 
States. 1958 newsprint capacities are: 
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Crown’s Canadian mills have a 3.7 percent of total Canadian newsprint 
capacity; its United States mills have 12.1 percent of United States capacity. 
Combined, its mills have 5.5 percent of total North American newsprint capacity. 

In 1956, Crown’s forest resources, held under various forms of tenure, approxi- 
mated 30 billion board-feet of timber, about 27 billion of which are in the Pacific 
Northwest and British Columbia and some 3 billion in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
These include extensive timber holdings acquired since 1952. 


DONNACONA PAPER CO., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 118,195 anes 


Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd., Quebec, Quebec, was incorporated under Quebec 
law in January 1928 as successor to a company of the same name incorporsted in 
Ontario in August 1912. It is controlled by Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., of 
407 McGill Street, Montreal, Quebec. Its newsprint mill located at Donnacona, 
Quebec, has a capacity of 118,195 tons, or 1.6 percent of the Canadian total. 

It owns in fee or leases pulp timber lands situated in Province of Quebec, aggre- 
gating 2,121 square miles and containing about 12,600,000 standing cords of 
spruce and balsam pulpwood. It has waterpower facilities at Donnacona on the 
Locmuseeoan ten River at its junction with the St. Lawrence, where the mill is 
situated. 

Total assets as of December 31, 1956, were $21,541,684 and 1956 net income was 
$2,105,988, both figures in Canadian dollars. 


THE E. B. EDDY CO. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 57,000 TONS) 


The E. B. Eddy Co., Hull, Quebec, is a subsidiary of Eddy Paper Co., Ltd. 
The newsprint capacity of the E. B. Eddy Co. is 57,000 tons or 0.8 percent of the 
Canadian capacity. The reserves of timber exceed 5,800 square miles, with esti- 
mated potential perpetual yield of 160,000 cords annually. About 80 percent 
of the newsprint is sold in the United States. 


GREAT LAKES PAPER CO., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 310,000 TONS) 


Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., Fort Williams, Ontario, was incorporated under 
the laws of Ontario in April 1936 for the purpose of acquiring the assets and busi- 
ness of a former company of the same name. Its newsprint capacity is 310,000 
tons, or 4.3 percent of the Canadian total. The capacity is to be increased to 
346,000 tons by July 1958. The company has forest areas available to its plant 
under license from the Department of Lands and Forests and purchases power 
from the Hydroelectric Power Commission. In 1956 the company processed 
about 280,000 cords and by 1959 it estimates that it will process at least 430,000 
cords. Almost all the company’s newsprint is sold in the United States. 

The total assets of Great Lakes were $65,810,544 as of the end of 1956 and the 
net profit for 1956 was $3,046,000. 


GREAT NORTHERN PAPER CO. (NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 574,000 TONS) 


Great Northern Paper Co. (Great Northern), a Maine corporation organized 
by special act in 1897, has its principal office at Bangor, Maine, and maintains 
leased office space in Boston, Mass., and in New York, N. Y. 

Plant property and equipment in 1957 were valued at $143,732,049 and its net 
income in that year was reported as $2,846,254. 

In recent years, 90 percent of the company’s business has been the sale of 
standard newsprint and it is the largest producer in the United States. It sells 
some specialty and wrapping papers and a small amount of pulp. Sales to cus- 
tomers in New England are about one-quarter of its total sales, the balance being 
sold to customers in the Middle Atlantic and Southeastern States. It makes no 
sales west of the Mississippi River and 41 percent of its newsprint is sold to its 5 
largest customers. Its production has increased 350 percent since 1900. Prac- 
tically all of its sales are on long-term contract to newspaper publishers. 
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Newsprint is produced in the company’s mills located at Millinocket and East 
Millinocket, Maine. Their combined capacity in 1958 was 574,000 tons, 27.6 
percent of total United States capacity and 6.2 percent of North American 
capacity. 

Great Northern pioneered in the use of hardwood and developed a commercially 
feasible process for producing chemi-groundwood pulp. Its timber resources in 
1954 were 2,225,000 acres or 11 percent of the land in the State of Maine, of which 
it owned 1,500,000 acres in fee and the balance with others. It estimates that 
its forests grow faster than they are harvested. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. (NEWSPRINT CAPACITY APPROXIMATELY, 1,140,000 TONS) 


International Paper Co. (International), 22 East 42d Street, New York City, 
N. Y., the largest newsprint producer in North America, was founded in 1898 as 
a New York corporation, its present charter was received in 1941. When founded, 
it was primarily (90 percent) a newsprint company and produced about 60 percent 
of the United States requirements. Today, the company is the largest producer 
of paper products in the world, but newsprint accounts for only about 22 percent 
of its total tonnage and 15 percent of its total sales. 

At about the end of World War I, International commenced to shift its produc- 
tion of newsprint from the United States to Canada. By 1937 substantially all of 
its newsprint production was of Canadian origin. Its subsidiaries, Canadian 
International Paper Co. and New Brunswick International Paper Co. operate its 
Canadian mills. 

Canadian International Paper Co., which is 99 plus percent owned by the 
International Paper Co., was incorporated in New York in 1891 and was reincor- 
porated by special act of the Province of Quebec, December 22, 1916. It manu- 
factures at Gatineau, Quebec, and Three Rivers, Quebec. New Brunswick Inter- 
national Paper Co., which is 100 percent owned by International Paper Co., was 
incorporated April 30, 1926, by special act of the Legislative Assembly of New 
Brunswick. It carries on manufacturing operations at Dalhousie, New Brunswick 

With its subsidiaries, International is today a “‘composite’’ or integrated com- 
pany. It is a major factor in almost every principal division of the paper industry 
except box and building board and tissues. It is also in the lumber business in 
both the east and west coasts. Its total assets as of December 31, 1957, the last 
available annual report, were $802,220,634. Net profits for 1957 were $78,387,891 
or $6.17 per share. 

In December 1956, International’s Southern Kraft division began production of 
newsprint in a new mill at Mobile, Ala., and in 1958 a new mill at Pine Bluff, Ark., 
is scheduled to commence operations. These mills have a capacity of 180,000 
tons, or 8.7 percent of total United States capacity, and when the Pine Bluff plant 
reaches full production, an additional 50,000 ton capacity will be available. Inter- 
national’s two mills at Three Rivers and Gatineau, Quebec, and its mill at Dal- 
housie, New Brunswick, have an aggregate annual capacity of 910,448 tons, 12.6 
percent of the Canadian total. International’s Canadian and United States mills 
have a combined capacity of 11.7 percent of total North American capacity. 

Woodlands controlled by International totaled 21,746,343 acres (almost 20 
percent of which was acquired between 1952-57) and were valued at $102,390,562 
in the 1957 annual report. Of these woodlands the affiliated companies own 
5,213,415 acres in fee in the United States and 1,249,372 in Canada. nder lease 
in the United States are 396,320 acres and the largest acreage, 14,887,236 acres, is 
operated under Government license. 

All sales of newsprint to United States publishers, whether produced by Inter- 
national in Canada or the United States, are made by International Paper Sales 
Co., Inc., from Montreal. International Paper Sales Co., Inc., is a Quebec 
corporation formed in 1938 and 100 percent owned by International Paper Co. 
Newsprint to United Kingdom publishers is sold by another 100 percent subsidiary, 


British International, Ltd., formed in 1935 under the Companies’ Act of Great 
Britain. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. (INCLUDES SPRUCE FALLS POWER AND PAPER COMPANY, 
LIMITED, COOSA RIVER NEWSPRINT COMPANY; NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 444,000 
TONS) 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Kimberly-Clark), a Delaware corporation with its 
principal place of business at Neenah, Wis., was founded in 1872 and is both a 
holding and operating company. 
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As a large integrated manufacturer of paper and paperboard products, Kim- 
berly-Clark’s operations commence in the forest and terminate in sales. It 
maintains 19 manufacturing plants in the United States and provides product 
storage and shipping facilities in 131 public warehouses in all parts of the country 
to meet customer service requirements. Kimberly-Clark, well known for its 
Kleenex facial tissues and Kotex sanitary napkins, also manufactures bathroom 
tissue, machine-coated paper, impregnated wadding paper, industrial wipin 
tissues, carbonized papers, cigarette papers, bond paper, bleached brown woo 
printing papers, condensive papers, abrasive and cohesive papers, clothing 
material, table napkins, kitchen towels, shelf lining and adhesive veneer. Accord- 
ing to its 1957 annual report its property is valued at $227,639,000 and its earnings 
on common stock were $24,802,000. 

Kimberly-Clark does not directly engage in the manufacture or sale of news- 
print. However, its other manufacturing operations are closely interwoven with 
the newsprint operations of its two affiliated: Coosa River Newsprint Co., an 
Alabama Corp., located at Coosa Pines, Ala., and Spruce Falls Power & Paper 
Co., an Ontario Corp., located at Kapuskasing, Ontario, Canada. 

The Spruce Falls’ mill at Kapuskasing was built in the 1920’s. The mill has 
a capacity of 254,000 tons annually, or 3.5 percent of the total Canadian newsprint 
capacity, and it is the source of pulp for an adjoining Kimberly-Clark mill. It 
also supplies pulp for many of the trade-mark products of Kimberly-Clark. Its 
latest balance sheet shows fixed assets at $48,581,810 (Canadian) and a net income 
of $5,452,338 (Canadian). Kimberly-Clark owns 50.1 percent of the voting 
shares of Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd., and 49.8 percent of the first 
preferred nonvoting stock. The balance of stock of all classes is principally 
owned by a number of newspaper publishers, including the New York Times Co., 
and the Evening Star Newspaper Co. 

Kimberly-Clark’s affiliated company in the United States, The Coosa River 
Newsprint Co., likewise was built in partnership with newspaper publishers. 
Coosa River was incorporated in 1946, due mainly to the efforts of the members 
of the Southern Newspaper Publishers Association. Common stock was sold to 
newspaper publishers on the basis that 1 share of stock entitled the purchaser to 
1,000 pounds of newsprint each year. The balance of the financing was done 
by a private placement to seven insurance companies, a small public offering, and 
by Kimberly-Clark. 

Kimberly-Clark presently owns 38 to 39 percent of the stock of Coosa River, 
10 percent is held by the public investors and the balance by 128 newspaper 
publishers. Coosa River has a present capacity of 190,000 tons annually, or 
9.1 percent of total United States newsprint capacity. The cost value of the 
Coosa River property shown by the latest available annual report is $51,823,852 
and its net income was $2,264,054. 

In addition to its ownership of stock, Kimberly-Clark Corp. has management 
contracts with both Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co., Ltd., and Coosa River 
Newsprint Co. So close is the connection between Kimberly-Clark and the other 
stockholders of Spruce Falls that the contract between them has never been 
reduced to writing. Both the Spruce Falls Co. and the Coosa River Co. are 
bound to sell their excess sulphate pulp to Kimberly-Clark for its other operations. 

On the basis of the cost of investment, April 30, 1956, Kimberly-Clark has 
$2,079,501 invested in Spruce Falls and $10,434,013 in Coosa River. Dividends 
received by Kimberly-Clark from Spruce Falls in 1956 amounted to $1,775,839, 
85 percent of its investment, while its dividends on its Coosa River stock for the 
same year amount to only $396,445 or 4 percent of its investment. 

Kimberly-Clark and its subsidiary and associated companies owned or controlled 
approximately 9,921,210 acres of forest land at the end of 1956, and during that 
year acquired some 63,000 acres. All the lands are being operated under forest 
management plans calculated to keep the production in balance with annual 
growth. 

- The combined newsprint capacity of the Coosa River and Spruce Falls mills 
is approximately 444,000 tons, 4.8 percent of the North American total. 


JAMES MACLAREN CO., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 127,000 TONS) 


James Maclaren Co. Ltd., Masson, Quebec, a Canadian corporation, is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Maclaren Power & Paper Co., Buckingham, Quebec. 
Its newsprint capacity is 127,000 tons, or 1.7 percent of the Canadian total. 
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MACMILLAN & BLOEDEL, LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 133,000 TONS) 


MacMillan & Bloedel, Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia, was incorporated in 
British Columbia in February 1930 under names of H. R. MacMillan Export 
Co., Ltd., and its present name was adopted October 24, 1951. Its newsprint 
capacity is 133,000 tons, or 1.8 percent of the Canadian capacity. Over 80 
percent of its timber holdings on Vancouver Island is Crown granted and not 
subject to royalty. The company and subsidiaries own more than 5 billion 
board-feet of standing timber,.of which over 70 percent is Douglas-fir, the remain- 
ing being equally divided between western redcedar and hemlock. 


Total assets as of the end of 1956 were $161,879,238 and net income in that 
year was $18,685,615. 


ONTARIO-MINNESOTA PULP & PAPER CO., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT 
CAPACITY, 279,500 TONS) 


Ontario- Minnesota Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., incorporated in Ontario in April 
1941, has two newsprint mills at Kenora and Fort Frances, Ontario, with total 
capacity of 279,500 tons, or 3.9 percent of the Canadian total. The mills are 
located at Kenora and Fort Frances, Ontario. This company is a subsidiary 


of Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., a Minnesota corporation, with offices 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 


ONTARIO PAPER CO., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 376,900 TONS) 


This Canadian company owns a mill at Thorold, Ontario, with a newsprint 
capacity of 202,500 tons; it apparently owns the Quebec North Shore Paper 
Co., whose newsprint mill at. Baie Comeau, Quebec, has a capacity of 174,400 
tons. The two mills have a combined capacity of 376,900 tons, 5.2 percent 
of the Canadian total. 

Ontario Paper Co., Ltd., is a wholly owned subsidiary of the Chicago Tribune 
newspaper. The company sells newsprint in the United States to the Chicago 
Tribune and the New York News. 


POWELL RIVER CO., LTD. 
(NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY. 500,000 TONS) 


Powell River Co., Ltd., Vancouver, British Columbia, one of the largest Canadian 
newsprint companies, was incorporated in British Columbia in July 1911 to take 
over the property of Powell River Paper Co. Its newsprint capacity is 500,000 
tons, or 6.9 percent of the Canadian total, and it is the largest producer of news- 
print in British Columbia. The company owns valuable waterpower rights and 
over 9 billion feet of merchantable saw lumber located in British Columbia and 
Oregon. It is also in the container business in western Canada through a 50- 
percent holding with MacMillan & Bloedel in Martin Paper Products, Ltd., a 
manufacturer of corrugated container board. 

Total assets as of the end of 1956 were $82,278,375 and the net income for 1956 
was $10,906,108. 

PRICE BROS. & CO., LTD. 


(NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 485,000 TONS) 


Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Quebec, Quebec, one of the largest Canadian news- 
print manufacturers, was incorporated in Quebec in October 1920. It has news- 
print mills at Kenogami and Riverbend, Quebec, with a capacity of 485,000 tons, 
or 6.7 percent of the Canadian total. It owns and operates water-power plants 
with an aggregate installed capacity of 150,400 horsepower. The company owns 
in its own right, or controls, about 7,500 square miles of timber rights in Quebec. 
Timber holdings are estimated to contain 45 million cords of pulpwood, sufficient 
to produce 37 million tons of newsprint. 

Total assets as of December 31, 1956, were $106,231,028 and the net profit for 
1956 was $9,006,939. 
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PUBLISHERS’ PAPER CO. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 115,000 TONS) 


Publishers’ Paper Co. is a 67.55 percent subsidiary of the Times-Mirror Co., 
which owns and publishes the Los Angeles Times, a daily and Sunday newspaper 
in Los Angeles, Calif. Publishers’ has a newsprint mill at Oregon City, Oreg., 
with a capacity of 115,000 tons, or 5.5 percent of the United States newsprint 
capacity. 


ST. CROIX PAPER CO. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 130,000 TONS) 


St. Croix Paper Co., Woodland, Maine, was incorporated under the laws of 
Maine in December 1904. Its newsprint mill at Woodland, Maine, with a ca- 
pacity of 130,000 tons is 6.3 percent of the total United States newsprint capacity. 
Through subsidiaries, St. Croix owns over 611,000 acres of timberlands located 
in Maine and New Brunswick, and it controls tarough majority stockownership 
3 companies owning dams for conservation of its waterpower. Total assets as 
of December 31, 1956, were $24,558,566 and net income for 1956 was $1,541,198. 


ST. LAWRENCE CORP., LTD. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 406,804 TONS) 


St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, was incorporated in May 1930 
under the Companies Act of Canada to acquire stock control of St. Lawrence 
Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Lake St. John Power & Paper Co., Ltd., and Brompton 
Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd. Effective January 1, 1952, St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd., 
acquired the assets and business of the foregoing subsidiaries as well as those of 
Nipigon Corp., Ltd., Tourville Lumber Mills Co. and MecCrea-Wilson Lumber 
Co. Its timber rights approximate 9,091 square miles and are estimated to con- 
tain over 60 million cords of pulpwood. 

Total assets as of December 31, 1956, were $110,109,216 and net profits that 
year were $9,293,230. 


SOUTHLAND PAPER MILLS, INC. (NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPRINT CAPACITY, 230,000 TONS) 


Southland Paper Mills, Inc., Lufkin, Tex., incorporated in Texas in June 1938 
was organized by a group of southern newspaper publishers as a source of news- 
print. The newsprint mill, the first built in the South, has a capacity of 230,000 
tons (including an additional 15,000 capacity expected in November 1958), or 
11.1 percent of the United States capacity. In 1952, the company acquired 
about 79 percent of the stock of Texas Long Leaf.Lumber Co. The latter com- 
pany was dissolved in January 1953 and its property was divided 79 percent to 
Southland and the balance to Champion Paper & Fibre Co., which owned the 
balance of the stock. 

Southland’s newsprint shipments, and the net worth per share of its common 
stock, as published in the company’s annual reports, are as follows: 











Newsprint |Net worth per | Newsprint |Net worth per 
shipments | share of com- | shipments | share of com- 
(tons) mon stock (tons) mon stock 
———S|§ ee eens a ee 
WOR. act ccudeunketiel 164, 052 SF i ianwennondnncncea 130, 189 $42. 51 
Ws dsc ss eaneesess 138, 722 Oe Oe iitirickmnanscenis 130, 186 37.78 
WE Si Kaenaccdnesd 136, 810 | | ee 124, 240 30. 00 
Ec caankissnpiaate 132, 950 | EE Be a nicneeenencd 93, 321 21. 86 
Rea A 133, 127 UE ed has icici 53, 492 12.18 








During 1956, Southland used 271,835 cords of pulpwood in its opergtions, 
much of it coming from its own forests. 
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